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[From the London Morning Herald, of April 12.} 


Last night a rehearsal of the new romantic opera, 
or Tax Eve Kino’s Oatu, was 
at this theatre. A poem by Wieland form- 
the material of an operaby Von Weber, was sure 
pablic ordisary degrge— 
end we shoaid think _—s ———— = 
earsal, indulged in the most pleasing anticipa- 
ae : 2* —8 Baron 
Von Weber directed the orchestra in person, and ore; 
w 
of great masters seldom have—that of being 
cally | introduced to the public under the, auspi- 
; ired them. The plot is 
nch romance of Huon 
de Bordeaur,with some modifications, and is dramatis- 


ealled Openos, 


performed 
ing 


to excite the ic curiosity in no 


tions of dramatic and musical enjoyment. 


sequently his compositions had an advantage 
those 

ti 
—* the genius which i 
essentially that of the old 


ed by Planche. : 
In addition to the dramatic ahere werea 


host of Fairies, Sprites, 
great occasions, with a collective celebrity. 
before the performance began 

ward and briefly addressed 

be apparent, in the first attempt 
ture commenced. 


ised @ great deal. It is origin 
is a character of 


tale of wonderous enchantment. 


romantic interest evaporates before it comes toaclse.| Sherasmin. On the banks of sweet Garonne 
On the rising of the curtain, the first scene introduces. I was born, one fine spring morning ; 
the spectator to.the hall and fairy realms of Oberon ; Soon asI could run alone— , 
-and here, indeed, scenic invention is lavished with a Kicks and cuffs and tumbles scorning ; 
profuseness that makes this illusion of romance sur- Shirking labor—loving fun— 
every thing of the kind which we have ever be- Swigging wine and hating water— 
eld op the stage. The disposal of the light—the Fighting every neighbor's soa 
beauty and delicacy of the coloring—the poetic ar- And kissing every ne‘ghbor'’s daughter ;-— 
rangement of all the circumstances, together with the O how fast the days have flown, 
fanciful and elegant display of the idea! Persenages, On the banks of sweet Garonne ! 
render it a most captivating fairy creation. ‘The Fatima. On the waves of Bund-emir 


pleasure of vision is also accompanied by the most 
delicious entertainment of another sense, as the music 


warbles the soul of romantic fascination. It 


the place and the beings that inbabit.it. —e 
Prospero. The effect js heightened by a chorus 
* ae while Obe~ 


music might rset de the behests of the 
cian 


‘of Fairies, giao sing the following 
FOR Bees = ⁊ * 


Light as fairy foot can fall, 
Pace, ye elves, your master’s hall. 
. All too loud the fountains play ; 
All too loud the Zephyrs sigh— 
Chase the noisy goat away : 
Keep the bee from humming by. 
Stretched upon his lily bed, 
Oberon in slumber lies; 
Sleep, at length, her balm hath shed 
O’er his lapg unclosed eyes. 
O!: may her spell as kindly bring 
Peace to the heart of our fairy xing. 


e 


A wild melody was afterwarcs sung by Miss Paton, 


with great effect, to those words— 


©! why art thou sleeping, Sir Huon, the brave, 
A maiden is weeping by Babylon’s wave. 

Up, up, gallant Knight, ere a victim she falls— 
-Guienne ! to the rescue ! "tis beauty that:calls. 


Towards the close of the first act Mr. Braham sings 
a martial air, part of the sentiment of which runs as 


follows :— 


O tis aglorious sight to see * 

The charge of the Christian chivalry, 
When thundering over the ground they go, 
Their lances levelled in long long row. 


One shock—and those lances are levelled all— 
—* they shiver not grow al 
y have raiscd for the foe a rampart wall 
With the bodies of the slain ! : 
Mourn, ye maidens of Palestine, 
Your lovers lie stark in the cold moonshine ; 
Theeyes ye kissed ere ye bade them go, 
Are food for the kite and the hooded crow. 
Joy to the high born dames of France, 
Conquest waits on the warrior’s lance. 
Joy to the gitls of fair Guienne ! 
Your lovers are hastening home again. 
Mark ! they come! the brave ones see ! 
Who have humbled the pride of Paganric 
Twine the wreath, the feast prepare, 
Fill to tht brim the goblet fair ; 
Shake the barp, and Joud and high 
Swell the song of victory. 


¢ 


was much ap 


With taste, 
her powers 
A lonely Arab maid— 
The desert’s simple child — 
Varkilled in arts by which, “tis said, 
Man's love may be beguiled. 
Like an uprooted flower am 1, 
Upon a river flung, 
To float a little hour—then die, 
Unheeded as I sprang. 
But if thy friendly hand 
Should lift me from the tide, 
And bear me to some distant land, 
To bloom thy bosoms bride !— 
O, sooner from this darling roe, 
The nightingale sha!l roam, 
Than | disturb that heart's repose, 
Which love had made my home. 


A quartetto followed. This is succeeded by a scene 
of iugantation, ia which Puck exercises the spirits of 


the four eleanents. Ia this character Miss H. Ca 


ane becoming simplicity, thie fairy strain :— ** * agua Ae daughter 

th : ; on thro: ife with thee. # 

— 9* 2* cavern dark, On board ey board, while the skies are light, 
Or Beneath the cate eee Puke Aud friendly blows the gale ; 

ere the prisoned sar 2k din, Our hearts are as true as our bark, and bright 

Or in the skies — Our hopes as the sun-lit sail... 
Goal eyes doth look E NTe recitative and airs allotted to BMiss-Paten ia the 
Where — some groaaing hit, second act, aud which an accident prevented her 
Spirits wh va is boiling still, from being able to perform at the reheasal, were last 
Come hi «sever ye chance tobe, night executed by that lady in a style that reflected 
1 ther ! come hither ! come hither to me ! the greatest credit on her talents for the combization 
OF veer eee the mag of pathos, sweetuess, and 


of 


and Devils of the Rock, that 
must be content like the sine nomine vulgus on ye mee 
us 
, Mr. Fawcétt came for- 
the audience, requesting 
their indulgent consideration of auch defects as might 
to execute what could 
uot be perfectly done without the aid of sume experi- 
ence. An assenting plaudit followed, and the over- 
‘he opening of the overture = 
and beautiful. There. 
poetic wildness and brilliant original- 
ity about it, worthy the fame which the composer has 
obtained. [ts rich and varied flactuations breathing 
exquisite melody, emulate the swells and cadences of 
the olian lyre, making it the fitting prelude of some 
But we must say, 
‘with regret, that its spirit is not sustained, and the 


This song landed. Soon after, the 
commencement of the second uct, Madame Vestris ex- 
ecuted the following song, which,. though composed 

had nothing in it to givg much exercise to 


wse 


EES 


Here, at the waving of the portentous wand, the 
scenery sudden'y changed, and the spirits burst upon 
the view ina manner, that, for its novelty, and the 
practical adroitness with which it was managed, ¢x- 
cited surprise and admiration. The torches too, al- 
temnately dispelling the gloom, and dying away under 
the deep shadows of the mysterious region, had a very 
picturesque effect ; and a striking contrast was made 
to the gay beings. and ‘blooming luxuriance of the 
fairy realms, by the grim demons and the savage 
scenery that surrounded them. In the middle of this 
act there are ‘wo airs which were to have been exe- 
cuted by Miss aton. She is snpposed to be at the 
time with her lover, on the shore of a desolate island, 
on which they have been throwo; and the airs are 
descriptive of the scene, and the circamstances that 
occur as she sings, such as the rising of the sun—the 
dying away of the storm—the approach of a bark, 
&c.—but just before she was expected on the stage, 
Mr. Fawcett appeared, ina state of great anxiety, 
and informed the audience that Miss Paton had met 
,with an accident, by being strack by one of the 
scenes, which caused her great pain, and he requested 
if any medical leman was in the house, that he 
would have the goodness to give ‘her his attendance. 
A gentleman immediately left the box for that pur- 
—— afterwards, Mr. Fawcett announced that 
iss Paton, though she had received a severe blow on 
the head, was not in danger, but be was sorry that 
they must be obliged to procced with the rehearsal 
without her assistance. Her part was then read, and 
the music of the airs and recitative which she was to 
execute omitted, which threw a gloom over the per · 
formance, that affected it in some measure doriug the 
rest of the evening. The scene, howeyer, of the eun 
rising in former clouds over the waters that were sul- 
lenly heaving upon the desert shore, was the finest 
thing of the kind we ever saw. It was, as much as 
an effort of art could be, a perfect illusion. All the 
gtadations and varieties of light and shadow shifted 
over the trovbled firmament, until at | the 
clouds disappeared and the clear full day upon 


appla aod may be considered the best of the 
whole. In the begining of the third act Madame 
Vestris sang an air commencing 


O Araby ! dear Araby! 
My own, my native land, 


her.and Mr. Fawcett followed, of which the fellow- 


did not uce the same enthusiasm of approbation 
Ra dead vem efforts, afforded 
specimen of her taste and powers :— 


The finale of the sea nymphs and fairies in the second 
act had a good deal of poetic character about it, and 
gave to the soft moonlight scene a wild and beautiful 
charm. 
previous ecene, the progress of the san through the 
stormy elements, which the song of Rezia on the 
desolate island pictures, was not so happily managed 
ason the night before. 
moment describes the dispersion of the clouds, which, 
in reality did not take place at alt, The vocal) abili- 
ties of 
than * 
music was thereby improved ; still we cannot. resiga 
the opinion that some parts of the composition do not 
tise above mediocrity, but like inferior parts of the 
scenery, they may serve as foilto the rest. But such 
an excuse would form tvo dangerous a precedent to 
be admissabdle. 
Madame Vestris, and Mr. Isaacs, is particularly dull, 
and he who could congratulate the composer upon it 
would have reason to recullect its firet line—* And 
must I then dissemble.” u 
-then, fond heart, for the hopes that are fied,” isa 
touching and pathetic air, and was 
Paton with mournful tenderness. 
polacca was executed by Mr. Braham in a spirite 
and happy manner :—- 


the resplendent ocean. This scene excited rapturous | 


with great sweetness and uaivefe. A comic duet by 





ing are the words :— 


First I saw the day-beam quiver ; 
There I wandered year by year 
Outhe banks of that fair river, 
Roaming with my race, 

Wheresoe’er the date-tree lur’d them, 
Or a greener resting place 
Pasture for their flocks ineured them : 
Never knew I grief or fear 

Qn the banks. of Bund-emir.' 

Sherasmin. Times have altered, mistress mine ! 

Fatima. Filed is fortune’s sunny weather : 
Weare slaves— 

Sherasmin. Yet why repine? 
While, my dear, we're slaves together, 
Let’s be merry as we're true, 

Love our song, and joy, our chorus, 
Dig and delve, and bill and coo, 
As Eve and Adam did before us. 


| On the whole, the poetry of the Opera is rather pret- 

.ty than otherwise, but sometimes innocent of much 
commauication with the Muse. The Opera is very 
uaequal. The music shows in two or three instances 
ↄ taster hand, but it is frequently destitute of the 
chara of much character or originality. 


Apri i8. ‘The announcement of the first per- 
formance of the Opera of Cberon, or the Elf-Kiug’s 
Oath, for last night, attracted such a crowded audi- 
ence as to fill every part of the house, and even the 
lobbies, before the play commenced. Having gone 
at some length into the merits of the piece, and of the 
pertormers, in giving an account of the rehearsal on 
the evening before, we do not think it necessary to be 





trance of the Baron Von Weber, to preside in the or- 


ed wi 
| eveni 


dance, in the opening chorus, 


the scene. 
the nigh: before, or be sung with more 


brarura the truce spirit of lyrical ——— 
trast of the pathetic and dirge-like passage. 


of the audiencé had the 


stanzas 


so circumstantial on the present occasion. The en- 


chestra, called forth an enthusiastic welcome ; but 
previously to his appearance, the eargerness of the 
audience to testify their admiration of him was so 
great, that the people in the pit rose and gave three 
cheers to the player of the double bass, or some other 
elderly gentleman in the orchestra, who happened to 
have a bald part on the top of his head like the 
Great Composer. ‘The discovery of this mistake pro- 
duced a general laugh, but still many obstinately re- 
fused to be undeceived, and contiaved crying out 
ris he, *tis he !” until the real idol of the evening 
appeared and reccived the honours which another 
had unconsciously usurped. The overture was play- 
more sustained effect than on the preceding 

. it was hailed with rapturz and encored. 
We cannot but think its repetition wus too severe an 
exaction on the energies of the musicians. The fairy 
though attractively per- 
formed on the tormer evening, was improved, aud the 
soft and graceful music which accompanies it, was in 
exquisite accordance with the visionary splendor of 
Mr. Braham was in better voice than on 
} energy under 
the influence of more powerful excitement. He ex- 
ecuted the fine recitative, ‘* Yes, even love to fame 
must yield,” with great vigour, and the air, ‘* O "tis 
a glorious sight tu see,” he gave witha rich and 
melodious vehemence, that poured iuto this martial 
The con- 
» ** Mourn 
ye maidens of Palestine,” with the buoyant gaiety of 
“Joy to the girls of fair Guienne,” was fiuely ex- 
pressed. This elaborate air was encoured, but a part 
good sense toresist 20 exor- 
bitant a demand, and Mr. Braham compromised with 
both parties, by singing only the two conclu: ing 
The quartertctto between Mr. Braham, Mr. 

Isaace, Miss Paton, and Madam Vestris, were also 





























































perbaps the highest 


Ocean! thou mighty monster that hast curled, 
Like a green serpent, round about the world, 

To musing eyes thou art an awful sight, 

When calmly sleeping in the moraing light ; 

But when thou risest in thy wrath as now, 

And fling’st thy folds aroyad some fated prow, 
Crushing the etrong-ribbed bark as *twere a reed, 
‘Then, Ocean ! art thou terrible iudeed ! 


We cannot avoid observing, that in the 


The song at a particular 


lame Vestris were exerted with more spirit 
the rehearsal, and our opinion of the 


The trio between Mr. Braham, 


The cavatioa—** Mourn 
iven by Miss 
he *** 


I revel in hope and joy again, 

A ray shines over my breaking chain, 
Beams like a beacon the gloom above, 
And lights my path tomy lady love. 

1 feel like a mountain stream, set free 
From the stern frost-spints’ mastery. 
Rushing down fro.n its rocky height, 
Leaping and sparkling in wild delight. 

I revel in hope and joy again, 

I seek my love as that stream the main— 
‘They shall turn the tide with a silken glove 
Ere‘they bar my way to my lady-love. 


The scene of temptation in the harem of Almansor’s 
palace, in which the voluptuous dance of the Orien- 
tal girls was performed, and the idea of which appears 
to be taken —8 the poem of the * Veiled Prephet of 
Khorassin,” was very gorgeous and effective. Miss 
Lacy and Mr. Cooper performed the little prescribed 
to'them with energy and judgment, and merited the 
applause which they received. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Fawcett is too old for the character 
which he has chosen—such an actor as Harlcy would 
have been better suited to it, but he played with 
great spirit. The costume, especially of Madame 
Vestris, Miss Lacy, and Cooper, was very apfropri- 
ate and picteresque. The scenery we have already 
described ; we must. mention, however, that the 
“ myrtle grove’’ is quite below the excellence of the 


scenery in general, It is a coarse daub, and instead of 


representing.a grove of m it puts us more in 
mad of ap ll callection oh plas and holyoaks. 
A vista through the trees d have relieved it ; 
but it is graceless in composition, destitute of perepec- 
tive. The view of Bagdad, and the river Tigris, bas a 

muine Oriental character; and the Palace ef Char- 
lemagne, with the great Conqueror himself, surround- 
ed by his chivalry, and all the pomp of heraldic mag- 
nificence, is one of the most imposing spectacles that 
has been re nted on: the stage. The curtain fell 
amid vehement and tumultuous applause—a great 
portion of the audience standing up, cheering and 
waving their hats. A large party, not satisfied with 
seeing the Baron Von Weber daring the whole even- 
ing, kept up a vociferous call for him after the per- 
formance. Heat length appeared on the stage, con- 
ducted by Mr. Fawcett, and having modestly bowed a 
few times, retired. The Opera-was announg¢ed for 
to-morrow evening. 4 





(From the London Courier, March 9.) 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Last eveni:g Dr. Spurzheim commenced his course 
of Lectures on Phrenology, at the Crown and An- 
chor Tavern. He began by explaining the Greek 
etymology of the word Phrenology, which signified 


his science might seem to imply, the Phrenologist did 
sot undertake to explain the uature of the mental 
faculty. There was nothing h the univezse of which 
we knew the intimate constifition; we were ignor- 
ant of the elementary nature of bodies which were 
present to our senses ; then hiw could it be expected 
that we sh-uld be acquainted with the natare of the 
mind. But in the absence of 111 positive knowledge 
with respect. to its nature, we could observe the opera- 
tions of miod, and trace their connection with cere- 
bral ization. Ail manifestations of mind were 
made by the intervention of the brain; without the 


that it must be considered as the organ of the it<iiect. 


extent of its functions and the 7, 


the Phrenolorist as the result of cerebral 


of their energy.” Was not this,he asked, an intcr 


searches, amidst so many aad 20 Conflictiug 


ecience of mind on the solid basis of experieuce. 





encored. The following are the words :— 


Over the dark blue waters, 
Over the wide wide sea, 
Fairest of Araby’s daughters, 
Say wilt thou sai) with me. 
Were there ao bound to ite water, 
No shore to the wide wide sea ; 





grandeur of effect. The 
execation of the following recitative, althoagh it 


| competent knowledge of Phrevology. 
: peared that this science was one 


‘medicine. But Phr 
; Rot only in teaching-ue 


aad its I 
“it was sano general cunigiait at educ 


edge of the 


science. 





philosopher was exaggerated ; it wus uot natural ; 


cious. The same peculiarity characterised xtl who 


querors or philosophers; who had ever exerted a 


ptinciples ‘of Mhrenology were known to the ancienis, 
and observed by them in their statuary. ‘Their sculp- 


the doctrine of the mind ; but whatever the title of 


brain there was no indication ef mental power: so 


This poiat was easily and universally adwteg ; but 
ifthe brain were defined the organ of 7 tellect, that 
definition would contract within too *,arrow limits the 
‘ f \ of its proper 
action : in truth, mind was up! confined to —X 
it had other and aboadap? sarees of activity ; senti- 
ments, feelings ays passions—whatever, in short. 
could actuate a -entient being, were considered by 
ization ; 
the word “vund being taken with this latitude of ie- 
terptriation, Phrenology might be defined * the doc- 
(ttue of the manifestations of mind, of the conditions 
uoder which they are developed, aud of the measures 


esting study ? If it was gratifyiag to obsezvehow the 
vital functions were carried o0, or lo anatemise the 
organs of sense, how much more interesting ought to 
be the exemination of the braiu, the organization of 
which was sodelicate. There are maby systems io- 
Vented to explaiu the science of mind, bu: no satis- 
taction could attend on moral or metaphysical re- 
epinions. 
Phrenology, however, promised fair to build up the 


Phreuology deserved also the particular atteatiog of 
the medical profession. lt was necessary that medi- 
cal man should” be well acqaainted with the organs 
and functions of the humaa syetem, before he could 
; Pretend to understand its derapgements; hence he 
, Could not understand (he nature of insanity without a 
Thus it ap- 
practical utility, 
| and tikely to become the foundation of a branch of 
{ ici was likely to be of use 
how to remedy the derange- 
ments of the mind, but-aiso by showing us how to 


sat that education was very 
inefiective. From this it was to be concluded, either 
that the human mind could pot be improved by ia- 
struction, or else jhat the proper systew trad not been | 
adopted. ‘This last was the tretb, aud a more af- 
propriate mode of instruction, founded ou s kaovsl- 
organs, would be tae result of Phreac! gy - 
He then proceeded to state the Grst principle ¶ the 
i A detective brain indicated a deZctive 
mind ; this he exemplificd by two casts of the heads 


of idiots, both of which weve remarkably deficient in 
the forehead. There wos no®xample be said of a 
defective brain connected with auy manifestation of 
talent. As tho brain decreased, the manifestation of 
mind became proportiouably feeble. It was said by 
some that talents were the results of external circum- 
stances, but this he denied ; external circumstances 
might develope, exercise, and strengthen talents, but 
they could not give birth to them. As the braio 
dimmished, the mind faded away, although the other 
functions remained quite perfect. In oppvsition to 
the heads uf: the idiots, he instanced, in the bust of 
Lord Bacon, the great developement of brain, as 
shown by the size of the forehead. He believed, 
however, that the feature in the bust of our great 


but we might safely couclude that the head of Lord 
Bacon was remarkably large, and hia forehead capa- 


had ever distiuguished themselves, either 98 con- 


paramount isfluence on human affairs, or had enlarg- 
ed the boundaries of human knowledge. Those first 


tors never gave similarly formed heads to gladiators 
and to philosophers. Among their divinities they ob- 
served the sime discrimivation, and gave to Jupiter 
the greatest developeasent of forehead. Those opin- 
ious were aiso favoured by ordinary language. Jt was 
usual in common conversation to make refereuce to 
cerebral organization —in such expressions as a nar- 
row mind, a low mind, and an elevated miod. The 
preference given by the ancients, and by poets, to 
high and ample foreheads, bad in those phrases been 
sanctioned by the people. It wae, however, to he 
underateod, that the form of the head and braiu varied 
in the same individual from infancy to age. It also 
differed in the two sexes ; a0 that all the principles 
laid down were subject to modifications, arisivg irom 
age, sex, or uation. 
He next proceeded to distinguish between the re- 
sult of cerebral organization and temperament ; the 
latter was for along time believed to be a main 
source of character; thus it ased to be veid that a 
maa of lymphatic or bilious temperament might hate 
solid judgment, but po memory ; or that one of the 
sag uincous temperament was lively, and had a good 
memory, but no judgment. But the Phrefologist: re- 
jected those opinions. At the same time that they 
ackuowledged the influence of temperament, they 
devied that temperament could be the soarce of any 
of the mental powers, while they admitted that it 
might modify the bealth and activity of those poweis, 
justas any modification of one of the. vita! functions 
will affect the health and vigour of the whole con- 
stitution. If he were asked whgther the size of the 
brain could te assumed as a measure of talent, he 
would answer no ; the quality vas to be regarded as 
well as the quantity ; just as tbe muscular strength of 
aman could not be accurately estimated from his 
size, without taking into account bie nervous irrita- 
bility, so the constitution of the brain was as much to 
be considered as its wagnitude. Physiologists were 
ready to admit. that the brain was es:entially neces- 
sary to intellectual operations, but they denied that 
it was necessary to feeling or sentiment. If any one, 
however, wuld endeavour to satisfy himself on this 
peint by observation, he would sooner be convinced 
Of the later proposition than of the former, for be 
‘Would find that a larger portion of the brain was des- 
tined to sentiment and feelings than to the purely in- 
tellectual operations. Superticial observers were led 
to suppote that certain visceta, as the heart, the 
spleen, or the liver, were the seats of certuin feelings, 
from the pain which some emotiuns caused in those 
parts; but these might be better explained by the 
derangements of circulation or pervons affections 
originating io the brain. It isa rule of Physiology 
that all thé animal functions have a mutuat influence ; 
as, for instance, anger and other emotions, will cause 
a change of color in the skin; an over-loaded 
stomach qill cause a head ach, and, reciprocally, 
mental laior or anxiety will iupede the digestive 
process ; some affections of the mind will produce 
disarrangements of the senses, sych as smells, of even 
blindness. ‘his geveral sympathy would sufficiently 
explain the effects of certain emotions on the viscera, 
without supposing that those viscera were the seats of 
the feelings. A confirmation of this principle may be 
found in idcots, who have seldom any feelings, though 
all theie physical (uuctions are petiect and their vis- 
cera voimpuired. But, returnmg to the original pro 
position, he said we could not jacasure talents by the 
size of the brain eitherin animals of different species. 
or io different individuals of the eame species ; the 
dog had Jess brain, in mass, thay, the ox, asd thc man 
less than the elephant, but ‘no these instances the 
smaller brains of the dog-and of man have greater 
energy. Many small r,rects have frequently great 
muscular force ; the Cagle had a simuller opjical nerve 
than man, yet #2" wuch better, and the same wight 
be said ofthe firkey. So that the size of organs was 
not the only ‘ining to be considered, aud what was here 
said of ar.mals of different species might be equally 
applir“: to individuals. It had been objected to 
Uerenologists that the brain might receive injaries, 
{ and yet the manifestations of the mind continue. The 
answer (o this Was, that the cerebral organs are all 
double, a fact which was known to. Hippocrates, so 
that, if one side were taken away, the other, might 
stillcontinue (o support the came mental action. fo 
like manner it had been said that, in cases of bydro- 
cephalus, the brain had been wholly absorbed in 
-water, and yet the indications of mind remained, but 
he denied the destruction of the brain, 20 long as 
there remained a vestige of miad. In the case of 
James Cardiual, a patieot of St. Barthomew’s whore 
head he bad seen opened on his fet visit to this 
country, the cranium was swollea to an unmense 
size, but the brain instead of Leng absorbed, sunk to 
the bottom. Experieace had convioced him that al- 
terations in the convolutions of the brain night take 
place withous auy destruction of their substance. 
The proportion which the head bore io the body was 
by sone considered of great impatance , it certainly 
descrved the atteution of the artist, but yielded 20 
certain indication to the Phrenologirt. “here was vo 
constant proportion found in the species ; the heads 
of middle sized men were usualy larger ia proportion 
to their bodses than those of larger meu. He then 
adverted tothe head of the Venos de Medicis, which 
was too small. ‘The face wos extremely beautifel, 
bat could hardly be called expressive while 20 totally 
deprived of brain. Talent, therefore, it was evident, 
could not be measured by the jon of the brain 
and vody. ‘The brain of swe elephant bore a small 
proportion to bie size, Y .¢ ths apimal was thought re- 
markebiy sagacious : on the otber haud, many small 
birds, which eviacd no prcu is activity of mind, hed 
cotmparatively Large braize. The Doctor then 
ceeded to de: g:ibe the facia! angie of Kemper. ta 
line be drag@u from the widdle of the otiice of the 
exteroal ear to the upper lip, and snotber fror that 
last poirgt to the external protuberance of the — 
head, dic obtuseness of the angle contained by t “ 
two Voes would be a measure, it was said, of a 
lecteal eminence ; but be devicd that assertion ; the 
aivocates of the facial sagie overlooked all the —* 
dcations whica the ecicutéic Phreaclogst weigte 
: istinction betwece the Hu- 
careiully. He made uo distiscta : 
7. intellectual negro ; for the facsal | 
ropean det asd the ante - 2 of the aw 
woulfbe acute trom the p echoes X 
as well as from the retreat of the forehead. of kh 
Doctor thes briefly recapitulated the eabriance O° bs 
lecture, coaclading with the suaple truth that the 
brain is the ogaa of the mind. 
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TO AN EARLY SWALLOW. 
[From the N. ¥. Commercial Adveriiver.} 
Sweet stranger-bird on Aick’riag wing, 
Se seon from yon soit skies returned,—- 
All buoyant on the breath of springy 
Thou com’st, to seek man's fleeting face, 
But find’st a new—an unknown race ; 
Since thou wert here, 
Full many & tear 
Hath flowed o’er crowds inurnꝰd. 


lnuru'd "neath Wivter'’s reckless snows, 
In playful Spring's dew-eplangled vale ; 
Where Summer paints her earliest rose : 
And where pale Autuma’s falling leaf 
Coants on the breeze his moments brief 
Mans duteous breath 
Hath bore to death 
Life's tribute, and its tale. 
Tale, how eventful and how sad ! 
Light boon albeit, sweet bird, to thee ; 
Thine eye is ever bright and glad— 
Thou sail’st on morning's purple beam, 
4 pp’d in every strcam-- 
. ¢ the, * 


Nor ahore, nor clime ; 
Thy joyous jubilee !— 
Ajubilec, that never throws 
On pilgrim man its noon-day smiles, 
Al and memiry are his foes, 
And oaward ar the wanderer strays, 
The ghosts of former, happict days 
Around him cling, 
And with them bring 
Youth's green and jocun@ wiles. 
Wiles thatin every draught deceive, ; 
Not drawn from crystal streame like thine ; 
Thou sipp’st the lake where Fairies weave 
Their garlands io the dews of morn, 
And midst the grovee where love is borne, 
That tuneful throat, 


tied 


Pours forth in strains divine. 
Divine, oh could the prisons be, 
Lift up by Nature's doubting child, 

How his wing’d spirit might like thee 
Cléave the blue skies to seek his sire, 
Not trembling at his vengeful ire, 

. But bade to taste 
The eternal feast, 
Spread in his presence mild ! ' 

Mild as yon genial heav'ns. the'clime, 
That gave thee at thy happy birth, 

A heart to heed no wane of time. .- 

t douht me, if thou e’er hast 
Or.in thy wanton path espicd 
That enp of grief, 
That blasted leaf, 
Shared *mongst the eons of earth. 
Farth has n leaf that keeps its green, 
Scarce till thy sportive day is oer ! 
Yet there’s a bud of eglautine, 
‘That comes to woo thy balmy kise 
ear—Alas! ‘tis this, 
Shall ever wave 
Around thy grave, 

Whence man returns no more !— 

—X MONTGARSIER. 
“MME COKAL 1AS5ECTS. 
Gaccthat Maron 
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Toil on,<-toil an,—ye 


Toil on,—for the wisdom of man ye mock 

your sand-based structures, and duines of rock, —~ 
Your culamus the fathomless fo umains fave, 
Aad your arches «priag up to the crested wave,— 
You're a puny race thus to he 
A fabric ov vast, in a realm so drear. 

Ye bind the deep with your secret tune, 
The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stunt ~ 
Fresh wrenths-frum the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terraced pride vf A-sytia’s 
The turf looks green where the 


— — — 
———— anneal in, 
it 


the mountains exult whese the wave hath bees. 
why do ye plant ‘neath the billows dak 
wrecking reef for the ? 


sweets that the wahiage picid 
to coil ere the Bowers are up 


there ase foes that watch for his cradle br 
Aud why need. ye sow the Hoods with degh ? 
With mouldering bones the deeps -7¢ white 
From the ice-clad pute, lo “ie 
The mermaid hath twits Bec foge: 
With the mesh «! the sea-hoy’s curls of ; 
And the g¢1 tf oceam hare frowned w 
The —ermer’s bed in their halls of glee, 
Heth earth no graves,—that ye tuil to.spread 
‘The boundless sea for the. ; 
Ye build,—ye build,— but ye emer aut in! 
Like the tribes whow the d 
From the land of promme ye and die 
furl om your weary eye §~ 


avowed in their sia, 


fe sleep unmuask'd "midthe cewlate main 
While the wender“shd prid’ of your works remain. 


A CHILD'S DRZAM. 


Whst know we af the glorive: sights which bless ae infant's drese, 
Or could we guess them, what more meet to be a poet's theme ? 

The hope that e’en s glimpse of such my numbers might make knows, 
To fond imaginations brings 8 day-dream of ite ows. 

"Tis of a child uf five years old, upon whore peacefel sleep 

Fair visions of another world with sileat fueteteps creep 5 

Such as the dew ou summer flowers, or moonlight on the sea, 

The influence of that blissful dream to fancy seems to be. 

The cheek upon the pillow prest, weats joy's delighted tinge, — 
The eyes are closed, yet jey’s bright tear steals thre’ the eyeiid’s 





The lips are vo.ce‘em—yet they wear the sweetest 

A smile so swect, it well might chide the fundest mother’s kins. 

Thou happy sleeper—might I tell where now thy spirit roams, : 

The lot it shares, h-nw pour would seeu the joys of proudest dumes 

Fame, weslth, sad grandeur, never yet 0 plessare could ieepest. 

So pang!ess and so pure as those which now powem thy bes:t- 

For thos art in the land of thought, and far hast left bebind 

The fading happiness of earth, for pleasures more rebard j 

There seems a forctaste of the boon appomted fer the bles, . 

« Whaese the wicked conse {rem troubling, and the weary ae sf rer'. 

Th Ys yet unboided bud may coom tun young to share 
— light, ꝰbieb bures around thee there ; 

flame” may chive with trembling 13) 

of besven's ouclounded day. 

measure, fancy doctor thy ol may GOW now puntata 

whack the herp: 294 0g of sagels ever wake ; 

-maly are tramiest glia , 
Whose bright bestitude falél » child's 
And is it nut a lovely 





— + vital spark of beavealy 
Aid the suatess, moznlce blaze 


seve that 57 ets thy visinn S701 — 

breast, and joy Sights every beyw ? 
wiped from every ©; 0. and ickpem comes net Bett-- 
Aad inpe, io certainty lelilied, has banished every fess? 

jo that reales suthene ? tne spurts of the yest 

sash the bleed of Iiim is wie: they put thele Wor” 
Give to theis Gad und to the Law, the praise that» hee eon’ 

Or lock’ thw on the tree of ise, whan luilege yo weg heal 

The satiums, Eden's ree repent? 

Gr gazext thos upoe the stream, like chased 
Preceding free Jobovab's throne, 
secon, 10 ask or Cleiay wehat, sights mali fetme denies 
B qitte gare w thine ; 


casthly core cnet’. 
ia posce ; ander toy mental proses 


drenmlere sleep thy pict moy ween, 
jo glory, wethext ced 





May rave in sham.ber', traaq ts heer; 
ds wholly -2, d wittte be sings, wabes she 
The inflesace cf auch besventy themes, =*7 
Sleep, happy dreamer! 
vieszes suc as Geo be 
That ov frou dev-ts's ext cras 
‘7: te ee tet acss ef aft 5o7. 
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Bostor. 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 2, 1826. 


Tue Unitanian Misstox. The project late- 
ly started in Boston to raise funds for the sup- 
port of a Unitarian Mission in Bengal, is not the 
least wonderful event that has transpired in this 
wonderful age. We confess our ignorance of a- 








“ny facts so new and powerful as to produce the 


singular revolution that appears to have taken 
place in the views of some of the prominent and 
leading Unitarians. It is but a short time since 
foreign Missions in general were standing topics 
of reproachful ridicule, as well as of serious and 
determined opposition. It was said that the at- 
tempt to convert the Hindoos to Christianity was 
an unwarrantable interference with the laws and 
religian of an independent nation; that all the ex- 
ertions of Missionaries to that end were ineffec- 
tual,except in the conversion of a few of the low- 
er orders of the people—and that the money ex- 
pended in the support of such Missionaries was 
drawn in many instancesfrom the pockets of those 
whose scanty resources could not justly authorize 
such an appropriation. These are only three among 
a geeat number of objections that have been rais- 
ed, against the Miszionary projects of the ortio- 
dor party, and enforced witb great zeal and elo- 
quence by the Unitarians. All attempts to make 
proselytes have been denounced by liberal Chris- 
tians, as inconsistent with their interpretations of 
scripture, and at variance with the still small 
voice of the Gospel, which would in God’s own 
time, be heard in all regions, without the aid of 
the brazen trumpet of orthodoxy. But now, “on 
a sudden, open fly with impetuous recoil, and 
jarring sound,” the coors of theUnitarian sanctu- 
ary,and forth-cometh an army of knights, willing 
“ to spend and to be spent” in the support of a 
Mission at Bengal, and lamenting that departed 
youthfulness is an insuperable bar to their perso- 
nal exertions in Hindostan. 

By what means or by what instruments this 
crusade against the unoffending Hindoos is to be 
carried on we are not distinctly. informed. Its 
ultimate measure of success may be anticipated 
by a reference ', the pagt. It is nearly a thous- 
and years, we bojieve, since the efforts of Chris- 
tians to disseminate their good principles and 
their sinful practices in India were first made ; 
and to what have they amounted? According 
to the most authentic: testimony, a few of the 
Most ignorant or the most depraved of the na- 
tives, the outcasts from their tribes, have been 
induced or compelled to acknowledge themselves 
es Christians. They have sought, under the 
banners of Christianity, a refuge from the con- 
tempt and abhorrence, a shelter from the indig-. 
nation, of their countrymen. Will the sending 
of Unitarian Missionaries among, these people, 
accomplish that -whioh other stcte of much great- 
er zeal and perseverance heve failed to accom- 
plish? Will the efforts ofa handful of men, (fur 
the Unitarians, when compared with that of the 
Roman Catholics, the Orthodox, or the Episco- 
palians, is but as the dust of the balance) over- 
come the mountains of prejudice—if it be fair to 
call by so harsh a name anatural affection for 
the civil and religious institutions of one’s native 
country venerated for. their antiquity and hal- 
Jowed by the reverence of millions of men 
through slong series of ages—will the efforts of 
the Unitarians, we say, overturn the time-ballow- 
ed rites of the Hindoo religion, and introduce a 
new fuith, new customs, new modes of living, 
and new principles of government, in a land 
where Missionary zeal cud Missionary faith have 
heen putting forth their energissin vain for near- 
ly athousand years? Let those believe it who 
can ; we are incredulous. 

What motives have the Unitarians to establish 
a Mission in India? The necessity of the con- 
version of Hindoos to Christianity, even admit. 
tingitto be practicable, cannot be urged as a 
motive forthe attempt, with the Unitarians, for 
they do not pretend that such a conversion is re- 
quired to ensure the future happiness of these 
people. Those Christians denominated Orthodoz, 
do believe, or profess to believe, that faith in 
certain propositions is necessary to salvation. 
If a sect believes that its creed is the only true 
one,-—that the knowledge of the Christian and 
Jewish ecriptures is indispensable to a state of 
happinesa—that a beliefin the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the atone- 
ment, cfginal sin and total depravity, ie the on- 
ly way toescape an eternity of the most incon- 
cievable torments—the members of that sect 
will, of course, if they are honest men, afford no 
sleep to their eycs nor slumber to their eyelids, 
till they have accomplished the regeneration of 
the whole human race. But Unitariens can have 
no such motive. It isa distinguishing article in 
their creed,—and we believe the only point on 
which there is no differeace of opinion,—that no 
creed is necessary tu salvation. It is ofno con- 
sequence what a man belicres if he acts from good 
motives and according to the knowledge he pos- 
sesses; men ere to be judged hereafter, by a law 
which they knew and disregarded, and not by a 
tew which they had not known. Perhaps there 
8 wot.a Unitarian preacher iv the nation, except 
‘wee very, very young unes, that has not made 

ranen after sermon, and homily upon homily, to 
prove that the Gentiles who had not the law were a 
law unto themselves. Why then should they car- 
ry to a people who have the law of God imprint- 
ed on their hearts, another lew with penalties 
and sanctions, involving deeper and more awful 
responsibilities in relation to a future state, and 
which. it is not pretended will add to present hap- 
piness. 

Far be it from usto say that the present pro- 
ject is not the result of pure, and honorable mo- 
tives; the characters of some of those who are 
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foremost to promote it, forbid a supposition to 
the contrary. For eome of them, “I dare be 
sworn they think they are honest.” But jweach- 
ers tell us that the heart is deceitful above all 
things ; and in return for the many ;ious sermons 
we have had from them, we will offer them a gra- 
tuitous exhortation in return. Let them then be 
advised to examine their hearts, ond ece if their 
zeal to establish a Mission in India does not grow 
out of a latent desi¥e to make proseytes to their 
peculiar tenets—whether it is not the product of 
an ambition altogether inconsistent with the 
avowed principles of Unitarianism, or “liberal 
Christianity’—whether it is not the efferves- 
cence of a belligerent spirit, that has hitherto 
been suppressed by a consciousness of weakness, 


i d bold from ad-| Pp 
and now gains courage an —* part also, this civilization is only in an inferior 


vanced age and the hope rather than the prospect 
of overcoming its adversary. Liberal Christians 
have hitherto acted chiefly on the defensive, and 
frequent and doleful bave been their complaints 
that their Orthodox adversaries kept up an offen- 
sive warfare, as unprofitable as it was unjust. 
Look to it, brethren, and see that ye be not 
throwing down the gauntlet, and challenging 
your old opponents to take it up. If you will 
fight the good fight of faith, why not do it at 
home ? Why shuuld ye temove your battle-field 
from New-England and make the plaius of Hin- 
dostan an arenu for religious gladiators? Is there 
no prize for which ye can contend, but the soul 
ofa poor Indian? And why skould ye contend 
for that, seeing that it is safe from perdition ac- 
cording to your belief, whether it be converted to 
Christianity or not? Jt will bein season to sup- 
port Missionaries in India when you can find iu 
your own native land no poverty to be relieved, 
no ignorance to he instructed, no idleness to te 
awakened to effort, no vicious children to be re- 
formed and saved from penitentiaries and pria- 
onz, no drunken parents to be snatched from the 
burning lake, and restored to their children and 
society, no hypocrisy to be unveiled, no evil pas- 
sions and propensities to‘be subdued. If there 
be any virtue, any sincerity in your professions, 
think upon these things. P 





The original of the following document was 
picked up near the door of the Pantheon Hall on 
Wednesday moring. Howit came there, Heav- 
en knows—not we. There was a meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association at the Hall on 
Tuesday evening. N.B.The owner of the o- 
riginal may have it again, without charges, op 
proving property. ' 

“ An accompt of monnys and other articuls 
reseevd by the subecriber on accompt of the 
Youneterry and Mician in the Eastioges. 

By myself.as curmitty man the prophets of one 
daize bizness in my stoar about a peestorine—20 
sense. 

‘From e friend to micians 2 dittoe. - 

By the onnorable Mr. —— escuire, a roaram 
hatt as good as knew—3 dollar : 

by en olde gentlemun who dont want his naim 
none, a cwarter of « dol and fourpunsapunny— 

From a laidee barf a dol and un aurdor on a 
shew stoar for a pear ov pumpse— 

By deckn —— all the prophets of his. gross 
niry bizness on leckshun da be the saim moar or 
less, Noturbeany—thes prophets wont cum till 
thuzda. 

From my oaldest darter 2 shillens got by selling 
hur old winter bunnit— 

by Curnull — 10 pur sent onthe munny got 
by selling his uld magerz Youniformn amounting 
to thirteate sense— 

Bia littl childe that brout 3 sens to by jingurbred 
but I purswaded hur to giv it to the mician (awrt 
I not to bav the odd scent for making the ‘gal 
giv hur munpy to the mician—— : 





Asia. Montesquieu says, “ In Asia weak na- 
tions are opposed to strong; people warlike, 
brave, and active, border upon those who are ef- 
fexninate, idle, and timid ; the one must necessa- 
rily be conquerors and the other the conquered ; 
and here we have the principal reason of the liber- 
ty of Europe, and the slavery of Asia.” This just 
remark, Malte-Brun, the geomapher, corabines 
with another truth,proved by physical geography, 
namely that Asia has no temperate 2000, no in- 
termediate region between very hot an! very 
cold climates. 


“ The slaves (says this entertaining writer) in- 
habit the hot, and the conquerors the cold and 
more elevated regions. he latter are com- 
prised under the name of Tartars by the moderns, 
and Scythians of Asia, by the ancients. Here 
we find a totally different physical and moral 
nature ; courage animates their strong and 
powerful bodies; good natural zenas_is attached 
to their grosser fibres ; they have no sciences, no 
fine arts no luxury; their savage virtues are 
unpolished ; morality isdeeply engraven in the 
heart ; hospitality to strangers, honor to an ene- 
my, and a fidelity wholly inviolable to their own 
nation and friends. ‘o counterbalance these 
good qualities,they are addicted to war, or rather 
to pillage, and a wandering life, and live almost 
ina state of anarchy. ‘Such were the Scythians; 
such are the Tartars. They defied the power of 
Darius ; they gave a great and sublime lesson to 
Alexander the Great ; they heard from a dis- 
tance the victorious arms of Rome, but they did 
not feel their pressure. More than twenty times 
they conquered Asia and Eastern Europe ; they 
founded States in Persia, in India, in China, and 
in Russia. The empires of Tamerlane, and of 
Gengis-kan, embraced the half of the ancient 
continent. That vast nursery of nations ap- 
pears to be now exhausted ; few of the Tartars 
remain nominally indepeident; but they are 
still the masters of China, aid rather the Allies 
and vassals, than the subjects of Russia.” 

We add to this extract another passage from 
the same author, in which some of tle causes of 
the effeminacy of the Asiatic character are 
eloquently drawn. . 

“The want of wood for building has obliged 
the inhabitants of the central platcau, and of the 
north of Asia, to in tents covered with 
skins or stuffs, both of which are the produce 
of their herds. A similar necessity has produced 
the same result in Arabia. On the nirary, in 
India aud other countries, rich in wood, but 


are suitable to the indolence of the natives, as 
well as to the mildness of the climate. As both 
these kinds of habitations offer nothing firm and 
solid, the towosof Asia disappear, like the em- 
pires cf which they are the mumentary centres. 
This general character of Asiatic houses, ne- 
cessarily excludes the taste for valuable furni- 
ture, pictures and statues, so that the fine arts 
can never ake any progress. On the other 
hand, the uniform influence of a climate, which 
imperiously determines the sorts of cultivation 
and food for each region, and the irrestible influ- 
ence of religious superstitions, despotic laws, 
and servile morals banishes from the soul of the 
Asiatic, those animated and free emotions which 
in Europe inspire the breast that possesses a re- 
lish for literature and the sciences ; thus the dif- 
ferent regions of Asia afford, in almost ever 
part some remains of a civilization upon whi 
the physical advantages and disadvantages iin- 
ress an irreyocable character; but in every 


degree, in 22 with that which the peo- 
ple of Modern Europe have attained.” 


Literary. The proprietors of the United 
States Literary Gazette and of the New-York 
Review have made an arrangement, by which 
those two works are to be united, and hereafter 
published simultaneously in New-York and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Bryant is mterested in the work as 
proprietot, and will also be joint editor. These 
two works have been in.a considerable degree 
similar in design and execution, and as there is 
nothing local in the purpose of either, there is 
perhaps no good reason why there should be 
more than one of the kind published in the coun- 
try. The arrangement, we hope, will be one of 
utility to the public and profit to the proprietors. 
Woodstock, the new Waverly novel, bas made 
its appearance in our Bookstores. We have not 
had time yet to read it; the National Gazette 
says “ Parts of this work are wrought with ad- 
mirable skill ; generally it bears the seal of the 
great master inthis department of compasition ; 
and whatever may be thought of its merits, in 
comparison with other productions of the same 
hand, it cannot fail to gratify, more or less, 
every reader.” ' 

Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, isa 
very pleasant satire upon the Phrenologists, the 
new system of society, and the new system of the 
earth. It partakes largely of the humor which 
is so peculiar to. the author, and for which he 
stands almost unrivulled among the writers of 
the presentday. 
a 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 





CHRONICLES. OF NEW-ENGLAND. 
[The work thus entitled and called, is a Folio 
Manuscript, coutaining some hundred pages, 
none uf which bath hitherto been published. 
, CHAPTER LX. 

1. Now it came to pass, aiter that the king of 
Old England bad sent forth a decree, tha: his 
provinees in New-Englaud, and his other provin- 


ves iu Americ cam be taxed withont their 
own consent, “a, 
2. (Howbeit th€Ring himself was not to blame 








in this matter; but bis ministers ;) 

3. And after that he had sent over the great 
sea, that lieth hetween Old and New England, 
many publicans and sinners an fiéets and armies 
to gather the taxes, thus levied, by force’; 

4. And after a bold, long and bloody resistance 
of the peopie of the provinces against the hire- 
lings of the king ; 

5. And the king and his ministers had agreed, 
that the people of the provinceg should be as the 
other nations of the earth, and do what seemed 
right in their own eycs ; 

6. Then the people of the new nation, thus 
born m a day, did assemble and chose rulers from 
among themselves, and governors trom the midst 
of thei. 

7. Aud yreat was their joy and rejoicing on the 
day of election. 

8. And on this wise did they rejoice in the Com- 
mouwealth of Massachusetts. 

9. Behold, the governor, and the lieutenant 
governor, and the councillors, and the senators, 
the representatives ef the people, the priests, the 
captains of bundreds, the captajns of thousands, 
and wmultitndes of the sovereign people, and of 
the ‘ swinish multitule’ did assemble in Boston, 
near unto the Cradleof Liberty. 

10. And, lo! there wasthe ringing of bells, 
and the thundering of cannon, and the shrill 
sound of fifes, and the rolling of drums, and the 
offering up of prayers, and the preaching of ser- 
mons, he feasting, and winebibbing, and punch- 
drinking, and toddy-swigging, in great abund- 
sace. ‘ 

2... Now, in those days, the people, which 
dwelt iz the country towns and villages, were 
determined to maintain and continue their inde- 
pendence by the eweat of their brow. 

12. And so it ;van, that whortieberries, blue- 
berries, blackberriwg, and berries of all colors, 
which were. good : were gathered, in their 
season, by the young peopts of the villages, and 
exchanged for go-to-mecting apparel. 

13. Hence it was, that their best epparel was 
called whortleberry, or got-to-meeting ciothes. 

14. From the first day of the fifth menth, 
which is, being interpreted, May, the days were 
accounted as days of preparation for the great 
and general Election. 

15. And these days, did the male kind employ 
in the tilling of the ground, and in the planting 
and sowing of seeds of all sorts, which are good 
for food ; and the females, in making butter and 
cheese, from the milk of kine ; in scouring houses 
and furniture; and in every kind of employ- 
ment, which becometh women professing godli- 
nese. 

16. And thus, by supererogetory diligence. 
did they all purchase unto themselves aday of 
rest from their common and ordinary labors ; 
that they might devote the great day of Election 
to the labors of rejoicing. ⸗ 

17. Cakes in profusion did they bake, of the 
finest of the wheat, and daub them over with the 
egg of the hen, mingled with molasses, the sweet 
“= ~ cane. ind 

5 y dil bake sweet jan puddings, 
made of the wholesome maize; and kill and 
dress the fatted calf. 

19. Each child, of fifteen years and under, was 
Presented with as many coppers, as wes the num- 
ber of his years, to spend es might seem good 
90: No nd a balf mad 

ow a copper and a ea q 

21. And at the twelfth hour of the "aay. all, 








particularly in the Paim, smal) and slight houses 


22. And when the feast was ended, they all 
went their way, the boys to their gambols, and 
the girlsto their rompinge. 

23. But both young men and maidens, over 
sixteen, and under thirty years of age, had a- 
greed beforehand to assemble atthe centre of 
the village, and spend the afterpart of the day, 
and the forepart of the night in music and danc- 
ing. ’ 

24. And in thoee days there were very few 
chaises, or pleasure carriages in the land. 

25. So the young men were fain to saddle their 
horses, and place a pillow behind their saddles, 
*— their chosen female partners might 
ride. 

26. Aud when they were assembled at the 
house of music and dancing, it was wonderful to 
behold the dresses which they wore. 

27. The men were attired in homespun coats, 
with buttons of copper, or brass, of the size of 
teacups ; waistcoats and breeches did they wear, 
spun, woven and tnade up by the liands of their 
grandinothers, mothers, aunts and sisters; 

28. Long stockings adorned their legs, formed 
from the wool or flax, raised on their own farms ; 
the shoes of their feet were of the tanned hides 
of cows and oxen; and the buckles, worn at 
their knees and on their shoes, were of bright 
metal, of enormous size and of unwieldy 
weight. : 
. Moreover a long queue of hair hung down 
the back, either growing on their own heads, or 
cropped from the heads of others ; and entwined 
with a ribbon, or the skin of an eel. 

30. The young women likewise had tke out- 
ward adorning of craped cushions, earrings and 
necklaces of gold, or glass; and their whortle- 
berry gowns of calico of many and gaudy col- 


ors. 

31. ‘The ahoes of their feet also were made of 
the skin of the calf, well tanned ; and the heels 
thereof were raised so loftily, that they were 
ready, at any moment, to dance “I Betty Martin 
tip-toe. 

32. And behold, at the second hour of the af- 
ternoon, an Ethiop-colored African began to play 
mightily on his fiddle, like David of’ old upon his 
harp ; and the young people, like unto the same 
great king, did dance with all their might ; 

33. Insomuch that the house did shake under 
J feet, and the earth around them did trem- 


e. 
34. And they did continue this pastime even 
until the crowing of the cock for midnight. 

35. Now when midnight was fully come, each 
young man sadiled and pillioned ‘his own horse, 
and took his own partner to her own home ; and 
most of them staid with their partners, otherwise 
called sweethearts, until the dawning of the day. 
36. But a certain young man, whose name was 
Jonathan, when he came to the door of the fa- 
ther of his sweetheart, whose name was Jemima, 
said unto her, Jemima, wilt thou that I stay with 
thee until morning ? 

37. And she answered and said unto him, nay, 
Jonathan ; for,on the morrow, I must wash, 
brew, bake, churn and make a cheese, and I can- 
not be staid with. 

38. And Jonathan kissed Jemima, and said un- 
to her, this saying of thine doth make my heart 
bleed with love for thee, as though it were prick- 
ed with an ox-goad ; and doth bind my affections 
unto thee, as it were with the strongest cart- 


rope. 
39. If thon qilt, I will take theeto wife; for 1, 

perceive thou art the deughter of industry and | 

economy. ee 

40. And Jemima with shamefacedness answer- 

ed and said, if thou wilt, so be it. 

41. So Jonathan departed to his own home ; 

and, not many days after, took unto him Jemima 

and she became his wife. 

42. And, lo, they are both living, in a old 

age; and their children and grandchildren are 

increasing and multiplying among us, even unto 

this day. . 





Vermont, May 1826. 

Mr. Buckincaam,—Being on a tour through this 
State, for the be of examining such ts as 
are usually noticed by travellers, I have just now vis- 
ited a cave in the Green Mountain, where I found a 
kind of Hermit, writing a play; which, he told me, 
was to be performed at the Circus in Boston, on the 
Clown's benefit night. The play is entitled “The 
Virginia Madman.” I obtained leave te copy the fol- 
lowing scene, which, if you think it worth publishing, 
is at your service for that purpose. Yours, 

Viator. 
Scewz—The Senate Chamber. 
R and L , standing. 
R. That you have wronged me doth appear in 





this ; 
You introduced upon this sacred floor 
My foe, that most notorious Major Russell, 
Whom I did blackguard, as it was my daty, 
And that of every honorable man. 
L. You wronged yourself, to fall in such a passion. 
R. Atsuch a time as this, it is not meet, 
That order or decorum should be kept 
In Senate Chamber of the Capitol. 
L. Yet let me tell you R——ph, you yourself 
Are not the brave man that you would be thought. 
Responsibility | do not shun. ; 
R. You shall not shun it, when to me "tis duc ; 
All know the technic terms of men of honor. 
L. Remember March : the ides of March remem- 
ber; 
You swore that you feared not the face of Clay ; 
But when you met upon Virginian ground, 
Then did you shudder, and your hand did shake, 
Firing the contents of your well-charged pistol, 
Much to the endangering of your seconds’ lives. 
R. You wrong me, every way! you wrong me, 
L——d. 
Twice was my pistol charged, and twice discharged, 
Near as | could, at my antagonist ; 
And twice I stood his fire ; until my gown, 
Toga virilis, Senatorial robe 
Was, witb a death-intending bullet pierced ; 
And still the hole, an *twere an open mouth, 
Doth to the world my fortitude proclaim. 
I, Johnny R——pb, tremble with affright ! 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon, 
Then sach a Buckgkia. 
L. Jobnay, hay act me; 
Ill not endure it; you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; 20 post away, slight man ! 
Must I give way and room to your rash choles ? 
Shall | be frighted, when a madman stares ? 
R. Mast fendere all this? 
L. All thie! aye, more. Fret till your proud 
. heart breaks. 
Go tell your clases how choleric you are, 
Make your constifuentstremble. From this day forth 
Pil use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 


bout one angle of twenty ahove the 
el of the other, and —*2* everet,) 


Ma. Epiroa,—Through the mediumoftheGal 
am, hes = a —* attention of all the ‘ 
anthropiste, the patrons of musical 

iua, whose places of business are in the vietaley 

of our counting-room, to encourage by their 
asubscription paper which may be shortly 

sented tothem. The ostensible object of the 

fund contemplated to be raised by voluntary com. 
tributions is, for the purpose of ingtve 
substantial and good toued musical instruments; | 
say a Jews-harp, snd a Penny-whistle, to be tender, i 
ed to one of our neighbors, a gentleman of wa- 
common taste, and indefatigable industry, in the 
science of singing and whistling. To those whe 
are not within the sphere or range of his daily 
peregrinations, a brief sketch of his wonderogg © 
vocal powers will nut be deemed uuimportant. 
This gentleman is a respected and 

citizen, and we disclaim all intentions to injere 
him in the estimation of his numerous friends 
Our only aim is to encourage bis musical propea- 
sity, and at the same time induce him 

to vary his style, and give us a little more vari 

In stature, he is far from being gigentic--yet 
you were to a him move, and not ece his 

son, you would sup some mighty Colossus | 
was bestriding this — world. The earth = 
trembles beneath his footsteps, and all moveable _ 
things bestir themselves at his approach! The | 
velocity of bis motions in contact with the air, - 
produces a most tremendous biuster—and I cag 
only describe it by a comparison with what te 4 
sailors call a “ White squall,” which is consider- © 
ed at sea, exceedingly dangerous on account of | 
often feeling the effects of it, before you can see 
the cloud from which the blast is emitted ; and 
even when it presente itself to your fair view, you 
are surprised at the — of only a vd 
speck in the horizon ; gh diminutive in size, # 
itis highly surcharged with sound and fury. a 
This little gentleman marches from one store | 
to another, perhaps twenty times per day,andin- 
variably with great speed, and invariably accom — 
panied by his own music. Generally he pases — 
brandishing his arms with such | gesticulee · 


Sua, — 


tions, “ He seems if he could play Ereles rarely, 
or @ part to tear a cat in, to e all split.” — 
But sometimes he is as ase summer's sea 


and will “aggravate his voice so thet he will | 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; he will 
roar you an’twere any nightingale.” , 
Note. If sufficient funds should be collected, | 
it is contemplated that a committees of forty-sis 
be chosen from among the subscribers to present 
the above Instruments ; and to draft a respectful 
letter to > gallant Col. Pluck of 

requesting him to furnish an appropriate 

tobe delivered on the occasion, and that Orater 
E——=s be invited to pronounce the same. 

May 30th. K. & Co. 


Ma. Ep:Tor,—At a late mee ofthe Beche- — 
lor’s Club, after much of pro con had been | 

said on a variety of the discussion turn- 
ed on the subject of the coming celebration of 
the Fourth of July, and while some were in fe> . 
vour of “keeping it” as had been our custom, | 
with the mass of the people, others were in fa- | 

vour of a separation from the commeseality, thet. 

















we might celebrate the Jubilee of our National ; 
Se nae over, whe by — 
x 








pve we have all agreed to » 


Club, because he w * 
the “ Allied Banks” and aii % eurregs : 
Roig 
6 we 

opinion respevting the J: , 
and accordingly we said whet we 
proper in support of the opinion. 
respected ident, however, did 
agree with us, which is ly 
the Project does not with 

And he, (Peter Obstinate,) rose in 
and considering his face, which, w * 
to stand askew on his shoulders, be sald 
to be turned either way exactly, but so much of 
both as to admit of doubt; and his 
hand, which when raised in the atti 
mation, partekes inan eminent 
same quality,—he —2* hy moet gy > be 
pressive appearance ; while, in J 
wrath he denonneed the notion of a carousal, as. © 
—* unbecoming such a moral Club as our- f t 

ves. : im: 
But Sim Lovejoy could not hear this, as —3 
-averse to contention ab he is known to be, J 
he rose to oppose the harangus of the preses. 4 

9 


2 


Now, Mr. Editor under beaven bet 


comical appearance as did poor Sim. 
had done much for bim in the way of 
a jolly countenance, and much more in e is 
men — * * a short, stout fellow, {View ff 
ses,) with a dark complexion, Hoge, = * 
eyes, instead of being alike, os shows the : 
to each other in point of size, as our nose he a 
certain ——’s nose which we but will : 
in a line &. 


— — 











F 


Bre 


mention ; and instead of bei | 
cross the face, one of them, viz., the largest, 


was the prime cause of his 
though he modestly asserts it to be bis 

: nd, = “Ons Gide) ber agreed te 
ground, and we, (¢ e 
brate Independence by ourselves. 

The President, not being then in the. 
moved that Sim Lovejoy a. 
mittee to digest the dinner for 
bers, but no notice being taken of it 
journed. Josaran J. 


To Mistur Bebking-hum, Editur ov 
luxy and Currier of the Sitty of Bostun. 
I was born and bred and edju-ated 
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drest in tueir gayest attire, assembled at their own 
dwaljlings, end fared eumptuously. 


[Call te Onder, both sit dewn—Scene cleses } 
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put on the lan 
trees, ated ev 
mite soe wna | 
make tehildrs 
sed he found | 
ago to that ve 

ruwnd, and 

um, were he 
was but twel 
three munts. 
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my tallth ie 
Wen Ive trie 
result; and if 
may sead it a 
luud Parmur ; 
Yewers, 


A pair of bec 
Aad walk 
Ae Vike cash 
That grow 
When Pat m 
But that i 
So said, ** 1° 
Or if it ie: 
It happened. 
ja the lats 
Our brothers 
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At length oa 
While t’o 
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A shady ti 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY 
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put on the land too make the grass. and korn, end 

trees, aud every thing gro so fast, that wun 

mite zea um gro. He sed too it wos good to 

make tshildrun and men and winnnen gro. He 

sed he found it oat by aksidunt. He cum a wile 

ago to that verry mill, and ad a buril o meal 
a barril 


be 
used to move her head on the pillow, as if 
an audience. 
chael would 


: " is nails. Miss Baker's hands used to udices embalmed in that extraordinary production 
ee von k a0 sear to the end to hold almost the undivided 


motionless by her rides; yet she, like Mr. Watson, 


Iu the midst of an exhortation, Ra- 
pause to answer a question, and then 


good faith, believed that the Irish, the Scotch High- 
landers, and the Welsh, the Bretons, gnd the Spanish 





has been able to perfect, is constructed in such a man- 
ner that it represents every thing relative to anatomy ; 
muscles, veins, arteries, viscera, bones, Ke. and ail 
displayed in their natural colors’ Over the whole is 
placed a covering made to represent the skin. Upon 









jen of his mind. He seriously, and in perfect 
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wad, and o plastur, wich be carrid 
on were he ad twelvy childurn, and the oldest 
was but twelv yeer old, and the yunggest but 
three munts. His wife thow —2 maid 
haster-poodding ev the plaster, insted o the 
mesl. The chi eat ont like pigs, for sup- 
‘per, and went to bed, the boys in wun run, 
and the gurls in anuthur. In the mornin he 
oppenod the dore o wun bedrum, to kaul the 
gurls ; and the furs: thing tha did was to tred on 
thare tos ; for the boys had grone, in the nite, as 
big asmen, so that thare legs hung out o bed on 
toethe flore; and the guris ware as big as tha 
ever willbee. So Ithort, thinks J, He by w little 
bag o this, and sea if twont make me gro ; for 
my tallth is but little abuv fore foot nothin. 
Wen Ive tried the expurrimunt Ile let yu no the 
result; and if you dont kare to publish it, you 
may send it acrosst the streat to the New-Eng- 
luud Farmur ; and sea wat he sez tot. 
Yewers, Danny Cocxauzy Cornnicu. 
i 





A GHOST STOKT. 
A pair of brother twins still live, 
And walk this earthly sod, 
Ae-tike ench other as two peas, 
That grow in the same pod. 
When Pat met one, he did not know 
But that it was the other ; 
So said, ** I'd az if this be you, 
Or if it is your brother.” 
It happened, as the story goes, 
in the late sultry weather, 
Our brothers, in the public road 
Were travelling on together. 
At length one travelled on before, 
While t’other lagged behind, 
Uatil the first beside the road 
A shady tree did find, 
He on the grass, beneath the tree, 
Did on his back incline him 
To rest, until his brother dear 
Might overtake and join him. 
A gawking boy ere long came up, 
Aad with mouth open stared, 
As though in doubt if he should be 
Unfrightened, or be scared. 
The one, who lay upon his back, 
Soon op’d his mouth and said, 
‘+ My lad, don’t staring stand at me, 
For you must know I’m dead. 
And if you will just pase along, 
But thirty rods at most, 
You may be sure, that you will meet 
My walking troubled ghost.” 
That a dead man should speak, the boy 
Thought wasa thing so queer, 
He'd not believe it; s0 jogged on 


With very little fear. 
The twin, he met—was panic-strack— 
__ And in a dolefal plight !- 


-Aghotts Bont! dead menin rear! =: 
High walls on left and right ! 

With breathless haste he harried back, © 
And fire and murder bawled, 

Till all the neighbours round about 
He to assist bim called. 

The twins and neighbours met ;—the fire 
And murder now were out ; 
And all the fright was quickly changed 

into a merry shout. 

Ghost-seers may this moral learn, 
From story of twin brothers ; 
Just as this walking ghost was laid, 

So may be laid all others. 





A SERVANT OF SERVANTS. 
A master, one day, his apprentice was chiding, 
And a rattan just raising to give him a hiding ; 


When the poor fellow found, that his sobs and his 


sighs 
Could nothing avail him ; he manfully cries, 
* I'm a servant ef servants, and that’s a sore evil : 
I'm a servant to you, sir,—and you to the devil.” 
8. & H. 
— 
VARIETIES. 


As Oxp Fasmionep Manatace Portion. 
John Hull, who was one of the first founders 


daughter a marriage 


friends, and thea piled on dollars and 


a 
Letter.] 


Stezeme Paeacuer. 


um,” scarcely second, 

brated case of Rachel Baker. 
hard laboring, industrious 
since commenced i 
{as it is aestionad] 

diately after lying down in the 
ues until the usual religi 
are concluded. Mr. Watson is a 


in his sleep. 


winter has deen much 
which has existed in the society 
Soon after 

lu a few moments he is seized with 


Ceatractions of the muscles of the chest and limbs— 
Uvays groans, and sometimes as if in great distress; 
and, when this paroxysm gubsides,commences preach- 
™g, or rather praying. Our informant terms it 
» beca use in his ‘ somnium’ he always terms 
whertas Miss Baker, when in that state, 

exhortations termed 
reason that women 
alson commences with 


it s0 himeelf, 
always declined! having her 


ought not to arene Mr. 


® Prayer of ordinary length—then names 
fence “ripture-as a text, from which he discourse: 


be awakened until the 


®round, j,or can be 
weahim. Some at first were i 


oxyem lea: 
trials 


fagera, and cause the 


black Bombazine loose gown, with a large part folio 


8. & H. J 


ofthe 
of 
Qld South Church, Captain of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery, representative of the town, and in 
1680 an assistant, was a man of wealth. A daughter 
of his was married to Major Samuel Sewall. As usu- 
al in those days, the father was expected to give his 
s * So father Hull, after 
hisdaaghter was completely, and richly too, dressed 
and prepared for the ceremony, caused ber to be put 
into one side of a pair of scales, in the presence of her 
crowns, silver 
money, until they weighed her down.” Report says 
she was a plump, hearty girl. This must have been 
fat marriage portion in those days.—[Beston News 


{ There is at present to be 
Witnessed, in the town of Otisco, in this county, an 
instance of what Dr. Mitchill calls “‘ develtonal somns- 
we are informed, to the cele- 
Simeon Watson, - 
2 man, aged about thirt 
athletic habits, sanguine temperament, about a month 
, The ft, 
y a disease,) commences imme- 
evening, and contin- 
—— of a meeting 
. n 8, respectable 
member of the Baptist Society, and during the past 
im an awakening 
k in that vicinity. 
retiring torest, he apparently falls asleep. 
spasmodic 


» aad quite connectediy, and closes with a 
- Prayer. ‘He is totally insensitle asto what is 
par. 
Were trade quiicient to convince the most 


Clenched togeiher, as deeply to 


ity and interest; and one which, as it has never been sophic 
fully investigated and ezplaieed, opens a wide field 
for the religious and philosophical cnquirer.—{ Otsego 
Register. ] 


« "Twas nots visit framed, but forced by heed and eccident.” 
Ihave just been waited upon by a man dresved in a 


under his arm. The port folio contains an infinite va- 
tiety ot of various sizes, on which geometrical, 
and other figures, drawings, and writing and print- 
ing ofan inconceivable variety are drawn and im- 
pressed. Many of them were laid before me, and, as 
the person supposed, explained, with the moet entire 
accuracy. is was done, in the most persuasive 
tones of voice, with the most gentle and impressive 
actions and expressions of countenance. His lan- 
gu was at all times chaste, correct ard appropri- 
ate. He talked in this manner a considerable length 
‘of time—how long I would not venture to eay, for, 
notwithstanding the clearness, and I would say, 
aweetness of his enunciation, and that I understood 
newly all the t:rms he used, yet, such was 
his incoherence, so varied-and so rapid were his tran- 
sitions from subject to subject, that I really did not 
understand any of the topics on which he touched, or 
the mystries he expected he had unfolded—still I lis- 
tened with a feeling of melancholy pleasure. It was 
in vain that J looked in his face for harsh lines or an- 
gty expressions, o: a wild or anxious eye. His 
whole countenance was pleasingly placid and mild- 
ly beaming with good will. 'n answerto an enqui- 
ry as to his feelings under the flood of light which he 
said had been poured upon him, andthe mysteries 
which had been revealed to him, he said, and his face 
was lighted up with a smile of the most happy expres- 


correct). : . cannet be divert- | Biscayans, are the only surviving desgendants of the | removing the skin, the subcutaneous veins, and the 
ed from? subject la short, this state of the human | original population of Europe, and thet in them, their | superficial layer of muscles, become visible. Then, 
body and mind must be deemed one of great singular- features, their manners, their history, every philo- | by removing each muscle separately (and with it the 





































eye may trace the unimproved and unimprova- 
ble savage, the Celt. He maintained in every compa- 
ny, that he was ready to drop his theory al er, 
the moment any one could point out to hima single 
person of intellectual eminence 8 from an un- 
adulterated line of Celtic ancestry. He used to ap- 
peal boldly to the History of Bulaw, in particular, 
asking what one Great mAs the Celtic races of 
Wales, Ireland, or Scotiand, had yet contributed to 
the rolls of fame! And, it must be owned, that he had 
studied family genealogies so mdefatigably, that it 
was no easy matter te knock him down without 
preparation. If you mentioned Burke, ‘+ What,” 
said he, a *“‘ descendant of De Bourg? Class that 
igh Norman chivalry with the riff-raff of O's and 
Mac’s? Show mea great O, and lamdone.” He 
delighted to prove that the Scotch Highlanders had 
never had but a few great captains—such as Montrose, 
Dundee, the first uke of Argyle—aud these were all 
Goths ; the two first Lowlanders ; the last a Norman, 
ade Campo bello. The aversion he had for the Celtic 
name extended itself to every person and every thing 
that had any connection with the Celtic countries. 
He used to shut his ears, and screw his absurd iron 
features into a most diabotical grin of disgust, when- 
ever a bag-pipe sounded: and! remember once meet- 
ing him ata country house in Scetland, where the 
landlord was at the pains to have’& bed hung with 
Tartan curtaius on purpose his, reception, well 
knowing that some explosion of the most particular 
phrenzy would follow. Finkerton did not observe 
any thing that night, but he ap in the morning 
with a face pale as marble with rage, his little grey 
eyes lighted up with the most fiery ferret-like wrath. 

e said nothing—not a word ; but ordered a post- 





sion, while. he said, * the ' of man, or of An- 
gels, cannot tell the secret delights of my heart and 
the tranecendant joys of soul with which ! am filled.” 
He be of me to communicate to the public the 
object of his visit to me, and the discoveries he bad 
made. I frankly confessed thet I had no understand- 
ing to convey any part of what he had vainly at- 
tempted to make known tome. “Permit me, said 
he, and | gill write a short note for publication.” 
He was furnished with writing materials, and wrote 
the following. 
“TI testify that I have discovered by a sure guide 
that the Egyytian Zodiac of Dendera is expounded 
by Magic, Astrology and the Alphabet of the Chaldee 
Astrologers, and that Astrology isthe precession of 
the Equinoxes as explained by me. Further, Astrol- 
ogy, Magic, Freemasonry, the Bible (or Cibile or 
Sibil of Time) are to each other asthe 4 winds of 
heaven, the 4 angles of a square. 
: aRp PostLerawarr Pace.” 
Democratic Press.} 
Tue Snageas. Mrs. Mary Dyet, well known for 
her controversies with the Shakers, in a recent letter 
to the public, has announced her intention to pursue 
the subject by publishing an improved edition of her 
Portratture of Shakerism. Her citcular includes seve- 
ral new certificates, setting forth the abominable 
practices of this sanctimonious, crazy, fanatical, and 
blasphemous race of non-ilescripts. Mrs. D. has long 
been the subject of their outrageous persecutions ; 
and, from the smooth-faced hypocrisy with which 
they have hitherto imposed upon the ‘‘ world’s peo- 
le,” her statements are still disbelieved by many. 
e Shakers have acquired a character for veracity 
and integrity to which they really possess no manner 
of title. Among the scandalous methods adopted by 
these mongrel monks for the purpose of ‘‘ destroying 
evil | oy pry ey manifesting a victory over all 
sin,” is that of Hoth sexes indiscriminately bathing 
together in a state of nudity. This rite is a mere re- 
vival of the profligate doctrine taught by Priscillian 
in the fourth century, renewed by the Adamites in 
the twelfth, by the Picardists in the fifteenth, and by 
innumerable maniacs and enthusiasts from time to 


the heresiarch above mentioned,who even died a mar- 
tyr to his own faith, says “such is commonly the 


praying, more fanatical than myoterious; of some 
men, who pretend to be extraordinarily enlightened, 
and who; beginning with the spirit to deceive the 
world, do seldom fail to end with the flesh.” 

_ We hope that the exertions of Mrs. D. may succeed 
in bringing upon these wretches their merited share 
of contempt aud detestation—and that her efforts in 
80 just a cause will not cease, until the civil authori- 
ties shall interpose, and root the vagabonds out of so- 
ciety. Whip me such rascally religionists.—[Nan- 
tucket Inquirer. ] 


Davury Lane THratRe. On Tuesday the trage- 
é¢y of Brutus, with a divertisement called The Camp, 
and the farce of Tu-n Out, were announced as the 
entertainments for the evening. Mr. Pelby, who re- 


Hamlet, undertook the arduous part of Lacius Juni- 
us. His representation of it certainly did not come 
up to what we had expected after seeing him in 
Hamlet; nevertheless he was highly respected. Af- 
terhe had thrown off the assamed character of the 
Idiot, the thought of revenging his country’s 

appeared to animate him ; and although bis oration 
over the dead body of Lucretia was not what we 
should have altogether wished it to have been, still 


clusion, where it gives the signal for the execution 
of hisson Titus, wus admirable; and the curtain fe) 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the audience. 
At the conclusion of the play, Mr. Hercer, we believe, 
came forward to announce the performance for the 
following evening ; but the loud applause and repeat- 


not obtain a hearing. The overture tothe ballet 
then commenced, and the curtain rose for its perfor- 


stored, he turned round, and said—‘ Ladies and 


to allow the ballet to 


their call. 


farce proceeded. 


en Late Jons Pisxertow. 
in, [ believe. agp year, was in 
very singular charact<r. 
his Essay ov the Goths ani Colts ; and 


cts 
though he 





bloed to 







































































.| ronized him in his youth, and he returned the service 


time to the present day. Maimbourg, speaking of 


end of new doctrines, enthusiasms, and new ways of 


cently appeared at this Theatre in the character of 


the interview with and condemmation of Titus, shew- 
ed that the actor had redeeming qualities: The con- 


ed calls for Mr. lelby were 0 great, that he could 


mance ; but the call for Mr. Pelby became again so 
load and universal, that at length Mr..Wallack came 
forward, aod, after in vain attempting to Le heard, 
was about to retire, when silence being partially re- 


Gentleman,am I to understand that it is your wish 
that Mr. Pelby should appear before you?” He was 
answered by loud cries of * Yes, yes,” and applaase. 
Mr. Wallack then retired, and short!y afterwards re- 
turned and ciaimed the indulgence of the audierce 
d, observing that, at the 
couclasion of it, Mr. Pelby would be ready to obey 

With this the audience were satisfied, and 
the ballet went on; but at its conclusion Mr. Pelby 
did not make his promised appearauce ; nevertheless 
all pasted off quietly until the curtain rose for the 
farce, aud Mr. Home, and Mr. J. Ressell made their 
appearacce, when considerable tumalt arose, and loud 
cries for Mr. Pelby again were heard. Shortly after 
Mr. Pelby sppeared, ad addressed the audience in the 
following words. * Ludies and Gentlemen, this is 
an honor which | really did not expect, and allow me 
again to repeatto you, the sense of gratitude I feel 
for the manner in which | have been received in this 
country. it isthe wish thet! should again appear 
before you,(cries of ‘+ yes, yes,” * bravo,” and loud 
applause.) then [ mvst tell you that isa question 
which rests entirely with the managers. If they are 
willing that I shou'd do so, ! assure you most sincere- 
ly that nothing would give me greater pleasure.” Mr. 
Pelby ther retired amidst much applause, and the 


Jobn Pinkerton, 
her, who died a few weeks ago, ion Paris, 


many respects a 
In early life he published 


ured afterwards in many other walks of literatare, the 


chaise immediately after breakfast, and, stepping into 
it, growled out ‘ Good bye, sir ; good byc, sir. D—n 
your lartan! !° ; 

Pinkerton’s labors, in Petrology and Geography 
stood by themselves, but Lis Essay on Gastronomy, 
published under the title of ** Recollections of Paris,” 
was alsoa partof the man. A i 
his eyes, the first of human beings ; a 
as certainly the second. He was, altogether, an odd 
specimen of a kind of literateus that never thrives 
much in this country —half antiquarian, half gour- 
mand—bitter ferocious bigotry was the all-in all ofmy 
old acquaintance until dinner time ; that hour brought 
the softer mood, and his anti-Celtic dissertations infer 
pocula were not only milder in expression, bat inter- 
laid with many exqusite episodes touching loves and 
soups that had been. Pinkerton was a very little and 
a very thin old man, with a very small, sharp, yellow 
face, thickly studded with small-pox marks, and deck- 
ed with a pair of green spectacles. Gibbon had pat- 


by assuring the people of our generation that the his- 
torian of the “ line and Fall’ was really, in spite 
of his style, a man of considerable talent and discern- 
meat. As for Pinkerton’s own style, it is almost need- 
less to remark that it was the very worst in the world, 
—dry, hard, and rigid as iron, with here and there a 
flourish of the most exquisite metaphor—es if he had 
made a compound mess of flints aud fummery. 


Dinem™Ma. An example of the Dilemma given by 
Aulus Gellius, isa happy instance of the manner in 
which this wordy weapon may sometimes be hurled 
back apon the assailant who has first employed it :— 
Euathlus, a rich young man, desirous of learning the 
art of pleading, applied to Protagoras, a celebrated 
sophist, to instruct him, promising a great sum of mon- 
ey as his reward, one haif of which was paid down, 
the other half he bound himself to pay as soon as he 
should plead a cause before the and ‘gain it. 
Protagoras found him a very ular; but, after 
he had made good progress, he was in no haste to 
plead causes. The master, cieving that he iu- 
tended by this means to shift off his second payment, 
took, as he thought, a surer method to get the better 
of his delay. He sued Euathlus before the ju. ;es, 
and, having opened his cause at the bar, he pleaded 
to this purport—O most foolish young man, do you not 
see that at any event 1 mast gain my point? for if the 
judges give sentence forme, you must pay by their 
sentence ; if against me the condition of your bargain 
is fulfilled and you Have no plealeft for vour delay, 
after having pleaded and gained a cause.” To which 
Euathlus answered—“* O most wise master, 1 might 
have avoided the force of your argument by not plead- 
ing my own cause, but giving up this advantage do 

ow not see, that whatever sentence the judges pass, 

am safe. If they give sentence forme, I am ac- 
quitted by their sentence ; if against me the condi- 
tion of our bargain is not fulfilled by my pleading a 
cause and losing it.” The judges, thinking the argu- 
ments unanswerable on both sides, put the cause 
to a long day.—[Encyclopedia Metropolitan.) 

Lancuaces Spoxew on tae Continent.. The 
English language is said to be spoken in America by 
eleven and a half millions of people; the Spanish, 
ten millions; the Indian, by seven and a half; the 
Portuguese, by three; the French by one million, two 
hundred thousand ; The Dutch, and Danish, and 
Swedish, by two hundred thousand ; being twenty- 
seven millions in the whole, of people speaking Euro- 
pean languages, in America. 


Inavgst on tae Kinc oF ta® Brcaans. The 
lineal successor of Bampfylde Moore Carew. Friday 
last an inquest was held at the Rose and Bell public 
house, Bankside, Southwark, on the body of a little, 
diminutive, and deformed man, named Andrew 


Whiston, who had been denominated King of the Beg- 
gars, by some persons, in consequence of his having 


been a mendicant about the strects of the metropolis, 
particularly in the neighborhood of Blackfriars, for 
the las’ twenty vears. The deceased v-as a remarka- 
bly little man, and travelled along the streets in a 
small wheeled carriage, which he impelled along by 
the use ofcrutches. He drank y to excess, and 
it appeared from the evidenée of a Su that he 
died of Apoplezy, and not from his being carried 
home (as was stated) head downwards, when intosxi- 
cated. The * Resurrectionists” were on the * look 
out” for his body, and it was stated that the Sur. 
geons were exceedingly anxious to get it for anatowi- 
cal purposes. 
inches in height, and was thirty three round the bod- 
y, twenty seven inches round the head, and thirteen 
inches from the chiv to the crown. From the heel to 
the knee joint, he measured sixteen inches, ten from 
the knee joint to the hip bone, and seven imches and 
aquarter round the wrist; he was double jointed 
throughout, and possessed considerable strength, par. 
ticularly in the hand. Several anecdotes of ~ Little 
Andrew's” amours, disappointments, &c., were relat- 
ed by some of the Jurors; who finally returned a ver- 
dict, ** Died of lexy.” 

The day after the Inquest sat on the body, it was 
conveyed to St. Saviour’s buria! ground, and interred 
in a grave dug fourteen feet in depth from the surface, 


to secure it against the resurrection men, who were 
—— to bave the corpse to dispose of.—([English 
‘aper.] 


Artivictat Axatomt. Since the year 1822, the 
English stadents have been mach i 
progress of an attempt made by Dr. Auzoasz, of Paris, 
to prodace artificia) preparatiogs that might be sub- 


nature, nearly as hard as wed, bet less frangible. 


vessels and nerves that cover its surface), the subja- 
cent parts are laid open: these being detached, the 
naked skeleton is seen, retaining only a few muscles 
and vessels which it would be useless to remove. 


tring to @ synoptical table ; 90 that it can be used 


shape, ard functions. 












































































When alive,he was aboat two feet four 


over which were placed three other coffins, in order 


interested in the 


stituted in leu of dissectioes. That young physician, 
with an ingenuity which constantly developed sew 
resoorces, and a perseverance that has merited for 
him the assistance of the ‘rench government, has at 
length succeeded in obtainiag a material of a vegetabie 


which can be moulded ssto the mest deiicate fora 
which the heman hody assemes ia its various pacts. 
The artificial subject which, dering the year 1825, be 


Each part is marked witha number and letters, refer- 


without a demonstrat:r, and by thie ingenious con- 
trivance we may study a!l the parts of which the 
body is composed, and learn their situation, size, 
The brain can be taken out of 
the skull, and, by means of the sections, examined to 
its inmost recesses. The eye being laid open displays 
its muscles, vessels, nerves, and membranes, the 
transparent parte imitated in glass,—even the central 
artery of the retina. Wr. Auzoux's labour is evident- 
ly calculated to simplify the study of anatomy ; and, 
in this country, where subjects for dissection are not 
obtained without much difficulty, it might be resorted 
to for all the preliminary instruction. It will never 
supersede the use of the human subject ; but it will 
supply its place where it cannot be obtained, and 
will spare the laborious student the necessity of re- 
maining too long in the dissecting room, from which 
90 many injurious consequences arise. Besiles this, 
the physician who is desirous of investigating the 
state of a diseased organ ; the surgeon who wishes to 
remove a doubt before he performs an operation, will 
both find in the artificial subject: an invaluable re- 
souree. The assistance that it will render to the Fine 
Arts, is not, perhaps, the least of its merits. Ansatomi- 
cal drawings present surtaces only, whereas we have 
here the very reliefs themselves. 


ASTRONOMICAL Oniotu oF CnEss. M. V.Ilot, keep- 
er of the archivesof the city of Paris, having ander- 
taken a couree of inquiries into tne astronomy of the 
Egyptians, ascertained that calendars, or astronomical 
tables, were to be met with in a great number of 
Egyptai monuments, ia the shape of chess-boards. 
He has published a treatise, iv which he poivts out 
the extraordinary coiacideoce which exists between 
the game of chess and the laws to which the various 
combiuations of hours, days, months, and years, are 
subjected ia the triple Egyptian calendar: a very 
sipgular circumstance, which ty undeniable relatious 
that can scarce be attributed to chance, seems to 
prove that this form of caleadar was known to anti- 
quity. 

Avrasp or Brine Araaww. There area set of 
high-spirited men who are very much afraid of being 
afraid, who cannot brook the idea of doing any thing 
from fear, aud whose conversation is full of fire and 
sword, when any apprehension of resistance is alluded 
to. I havea perfect confidence iv the high and un- 
yielding spirit, and in the military courage of the En- 
glish ; and I have no doubt but that many of the coun- 
try gentlemen, who now cali out * No Popery,” 
would fearlessly put themeelves st the head of theit 
embattled yeomanry te contro) the Irish Catholics. 

y objection to such courage is, that it would cer- 
tainly be exercised uvjustly, and probably exercised 
in vain. 
lics as the most grievous misfortuae which could hap- 
pen tothe empire, and to themselves; they had tar 
better endure all they do endure, and a great deal 
worse, than try the experiment. But if they do try 
it, you may depend upon it they will do it at their own 
time, and not at yours; they will not select a fort- 
night in the summer, during a profound peace, when 
corn and money abound, and when the Catholics of 
Europe are unconcerned spectators. Ifyou make a 
resolution to be unjust, you must make another resolu- 
tiun to be always strong, always vigilant, and always 
tich 3 you musi Commit no blunders, exbibit vo def- 
ciencies, and meet with .no misfortunes; you must 
present a square phalaaxs of impenetrable »trength, 
for keen-eved revenge is riding round your ranks, aud 
if one heart falter, or one hand tremble you are lost. 








Massacuusetts Lecisuatore. The mem- 
bers of the General Court, elected for the cur- 
rent year, assembled at the capitol in this city on 
Wednesday morning. After the two houses had 
been duly qualified hy taking the oaths or 
affirmations required by the cunstitution, each 
proceeded to the customary forms of organiza- 
tion. JOHN MILLS of Hampden dietrict, was 
chosen President, 
Charlestown, clerk, of the Senate. In the House 
Charlestown, was unanimously elected Speaker, 
and Penuam W. Waares, Clerk. At the usual 
hour both branches,accomyanied by the Governor 
and Council, were escorted, hy the Independent 
Cadets to the Old South Meeting House, where 
the customary religious services were performed 
by the reverend Mr. Dewey, of New-Bedford. 


Taxine Time BY THe Foretocn. We under- 
‘stand that there was a general intention among 





Representatives, to take advantage of the cir- 


cumstance mentioned in our last (the members 


from Boston being all new ones) and break up 
the precedent, which has been permitted to pre- 


their number the honor of calling the House to 
order and presiding till the choice of a clerk. 
But the Boston co:t:, although not broken to the 
harness, showed that they were not to be dis- 
tanced hy theiold family horses from the country. 
Ten o'clock has been the eustomary hour for 
proceeding to business. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Barry of Boston took the Speaker’s chair about 
ten minutes in anticipation of the time, and stated 


their number to call the House to order, and if it 
was the pleasure of the gentlemen that the per- 
son so designated should perform that service, 
they would please to manifest it. A few hands 
were raised in the affirmative, and none in the 
negative. It was therefore declared to be a vote, 
and Mr. Barry accordingly presided till the clerk 
was chosen. So that our friends from the 
country eannot yet inscribe on the city banners 
“ Icnasop—the glory is departed.” 


Fine at Cuarugstown. A fire broke out be- 
tween three and 4 o'clock on Wednesday afternoen,in 
a Cabinet-maker's shop in Charlestown, which with a 
valuable stock of Cabinet furnitere, sed several other 
buildings, were destroyed. We have heard, aad 
have no doubt of the fact, that the fire was commun 
cated by a boy, who fired a cracker and threw it 
carelessly into the shop. The efficct is a pretty serious 
comment on the pernicioes practice of fizing crack- 
ers—a practice always foolish, and dangerous in more 
ways than one. The roof of the Rev. Mr. Pay’s meet- 
ing house was on Gre twice, bat was extinguished 





I should deprecate any rising of the Catho- | - 


and Paut Wiutarp, of 


of Representatives, WILLIAM C. JARVIS, of 


the country members elected to the House of 


vail for many years, and assume for some oue of 


that the Boston delegation had designated one of 





conflagration was feared, and was prevented only by 


the activity and perseverance of the cituzens, aided by 
the Gremev aod engines from Bostya. 





Hionur Inroatayt. General Lafayette bes 
written a letter to a gentleman in Washington, 


“in which that veteran freely expresses his opin- 
ion in relation to the Panama Mission,” and his 
happiness in thinking that the Mission is on ite 
way! What a world of speschifying, and ecohl- 
ing, and challenging, might have been saved, if 
the good general had expressed similar senti- 
ments befare the subject was brought before the 
senate. 





Pawrucget Casonicis. The editor of the 
Pawtucket Chronicle is again respectfully re- 
quested to produce the quotations Gom our 
paper which he makes the basis of his repeated 
reproaches—to treat us fairly, or permit our in- 
signiticance to shield us from bis further notice. 


yAasonte 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEFK. 





Union Lodge, Nantucket, Monday. 
St. Juhp's, Boston, Tuesday. 
Essex, Seien, ad 
Tyriao, Givucesier, « 
i a 
ient onthe: We . 
St Andrew's, Boon, Thareday. 


St. Andrew's R. A. U. Bostun, Wednesday. 


— — — — — 


Marriages, 


In this city, Mr. John A. Lamsop to Miss Mary Francis ; Mr. Aaren 
H. Sherwan io Miss Eliza Kenny ; Mr. Samus! Benjemia to Min 
Catharine Jacuson ; Mr. Thomas Reed to Mies Kebecea 

In Dorchester, — Fae Baleum to Mijss Rebcces W. Prestes. 
Ta Quingy, Dr. J nayer, of Boston, to Mise Sarah Abbot Bande 


wick. 
In Salem, Mr. Charles Dexterto Miss Judith Heskell - Seacel 
Batcheider to Miss Herriot Willies. * 


Iu Daovers, Capt. Nathan Tepley to Mrs. Lydia Putness ; Mr. Wes- 


~ —— Miss ——* — *8 

fn Newburyport, Mr. Samuel Noyes, to Jeane 

* —— Mr. — Dabecek to iia yi — 
n Fairhoven, Capt. Eli t Bum: js. to Mise Elicabeth White, 

In Worcester, Mr Joba — —— Gally 


In Lancaster, Capt. John Thurston to Mrs. Lydia Fuller. 
lo Troy, N. ¥. Pasker, Euq. of Hoctea, to Miss Cornelis 
Vandenbare. 


oe Th Ge Mr. William D’Groat w Miss Abigail A. 
0 Ge 

In Washington City, Hon. Joha Varnum, member of Congress hem 
Mansachwvetis, to Mrs’ Mary P. Veroum. 


- — 


” Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Thomas Ward, aged 24; Mr. Joba Ford, 48 
Mrs. Sarah Bowduin Dearhora, aged 64, wife of Gea. bi pore 
bas, ond —— 4 the Hon. James Bowdoin, deceseed. 
u Cambridge, Oliver Keating, sed o 
Ia Beverly, Mr. William Smith ates 7. 
Ia 8 er, Mr. William Koil, aged $0. 
Ia —— Elizabeth —— aged Gh, 
In Clftrlion, Mr. William T. Weld, 2 
Ia Goffstown, N. H. Mr. Thomas Salimarsh, aged 90. 
To Sandboraton, Nr. David Morrison, 94. 
In “ev-York, Mr. Daniel Touch aged 2. 
In Delaware, the iva. Nicholas Van Dyke, a senator ia Congres 


from that Ftate. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Jesse Curtis, aged 42. 

In Scituate, Mrs. Lorra Maxwell, aged 22. 
— — William Eddy, aged 70 ; Mrs. Lydia Gerdser 
he York, Me. Mrs. Lang O. Emerson, aced St. 
In Epping, N. H. Mr. Samuel Duich, aged 36. 
la Wesiport, Mr. Daalel Macomber, aged 18. 
In Bakiwure, Mrs. Mary Kendall, aged 38, formerly of Concord, 


—— Africs, Capt. William F. Magee, of Providence, 
age 
a. 





— —— 











3 CABIS., oa hand) trad tos case at the manufac- 
tory, No. 1, Western Avenue, and is kept con- 

stantly forsale by the Cask, dozen Bottles, of in tote 

to accommodate purchasers. 

N. B. Thie blacking is said to he superior to any 

in this market. Juve 2. 


NEW QUADRILLES. . 

MANN has for siae (at his house, corner of 
e Milk and Atkinson streets) a few sets of New 
Quiiirilies, selected trom seme of the miuet popular 
and favorite Airs—Arianged tor the Pidno Forte of 
Harp—with plain and easy figures. , 
O Mosic for Cotilion parties, Balle, Water pot · 
ties, and Seranades, furnished as asual by applying to 
M. Mann as above, or to Mr. Jumes Kendali No 69, 
Common etreet. Bt June 2. 


SHERBUKNE & READ, No. 449 Washingtoa- 
rtreet, have just received a prime assortment of 

Gentlemen's superfice Black and Drab Beaver Mats ; 

do. Castors; Rorsms ; do. men's, boy’s, youth’s and 

childres.’s favey hate; allof which are offered at 

wholesale or retail, on the most reasonable terms. Al- 

2 Leghorns, Palm-leafand Straw bate, Umbrellas, 
c 








Persons wishing to purchsee, are respectfully invited 
tocall and examine for themeel var. 
May 26 6w 


PRIME ASSORTMENT AND REDUCTION OF 
PRICES. 


ELLY & HUDSON have for sale, an extensive 

essortment of READY MADE CLOTHING, 
which are now selling at reduced prices, ameng which 
are 100 Plaid and Camle: Cloaks: 100 Camiet Coate ; 
—— Surtouts ; 300 Drese Coats; 150 
Frock ts; 800 pair Pantaloons; 1000 Vests ; Dee 
skin Shirts and Drawers ; fanac! and oct de. ; Linea 
Shirts, from 250 to $8; Cotton do. from yc te 
Shirt Collars; Cravate; Pocket Hdkfe.; Silk 3 
Cravat Pads; Suspenders ; Russian Belts, &c. To- 
gether with a complete assortment of Goode in the 
piece, embracieg almest every arficle uenally for sale 
ip an establishment of thiskind. Puschascers will find 
it for their advantage to call, as the assortment isequad 
to any in the United States. 


No. 5, CONGRESS EQUARE. 
_ Feb.10. 


BOARDING HOUSE. IN FEDERAL-GTREET—Ke. 14 

OPPOSITE TBE REY. DR. CHARNING'S MERTING HOUED. 

ME. MURPRY respectfully claims the same pat- 
ronage that he has always received from the 

opportunity to thank them for their visits to his house, 

au‘ wishes a continuance of the same. 

He can accommodate regulars Poarders with separate 

= 











Wholesale and retail. 


—— 





FRESH LEGHORN DATS. 

ILL be opened this morning. 

small size Gipsey Hate, which 

cheap a1 323, Wachingicn-stsest, by 
May 5. ef 


AMILIES%s — — 


by applying to Agson Botlet, 











without essential injary to the building. A general 


aod Merrimack Street. tlylamis 
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“I. is not my intention to fullow your correspond- 


- -gaely inferred, that the strikiug variation in the 














NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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Miatellanies. 








i ntelle er. 
(From the Nativaal 5 15, 1826. 


Messrs. Gatrs & Searoy,—The enclosed 
article, in reply to an article which appeared in 
the National Journal, over the signature of “ Pat- 
rick Menry,” has beew denied a place in that pa- 
per. Jf your eolumos are not also closed against 
a defence of the freedom of debate in our Legis- 
lative bodies, you will render a service to that 
canse by a publication of the article in the Na- 
tional Lntelligeneer. Yours, &c. G. 

ro THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL. — 

Your correspondent, “ Patrick Henry,” having 
arraigned with at least as munch spirit as judg- 
mont, the decision of the Vice President on the 
extent of his power over the freedotn of debate 
in the Senate ; in order that both sides of the 
question may be heard, I claim the privilege of 
offering, through your paper, a few hasty re- 
marks on the subject. ‘ . 

The point at issae is, whether the Vice Presi- 
dent has the right to call a Senator to order, for 
words spoken in debate. Your correspondent 
maintains. thathe has that right, and that it is 
his duty to exercise it; and bence draws the in- 
ference that he, and he alone, is responsible for 
whatever disorderly words may be uttered in the 
Senate. : 

I deny the right, the duty, and the inference : 
but in doing so, I, hy no means, admit that those 
parts of the debate in the Senate, in which the 
administration has been assailed, and for which 
its advocates are attempting to make the Vice 
lresident responsible, could lave been pronoun- 
ced disorderly even if the question had been pre-. 
sented, by the call to ordee on the part of a Sen- 
ator. 

I defy your correepondent to produce a single 
instance in the proceedings, either of the English 
Pariiament, or of the Atmerican Congress, in 
which a member of either of those bodies has 
been pronounced out of order, even for the most 
direct and unqualified charge of corruption a- 
gainst the executive government, or any of its 
departments. Is there, indeed, any American, so 
ignorant of the rights and privileges of the legis- 
lative brinch, in a free governfhent, as to main- 
tain, that the presiding officer of either House of 
Congress could rightfully call a member to order, 
for charging the President and Secretary of State 
with having formed a corrupt coalition ? Toa be 
more specific, will “ Patrick Henry,” or any oth- 
er friend of the adasinistration, assert, that the 
Vice President, even admitting he had the power 
to call amember of the Sennteto order for dis- 
orderly\words, wonld have been justifiable in 
calling Mr. Randolph to order for speaking of the 


“unheard of coalition between the Puritan and |- 


the black-leg ?” And yet, the Vice President has 
heen most wantonly and gratuitously assailed as 
the instigator of a duel between Mr. Randoiph 
and Mr. Clay, because he did not prevent Mr. 
Randolph from uttering these words, which noth- 
the but a despotic power, worse than the se- 
dition law, could bave prevented him from utter- 
ing! | 

* Bat to return to the question of the power of 
the Vice President, over the freedom of debate. 


ent through his various allegations against the 
presiding officer of the Senaic. Thisis not ne- 
cessary to a correct decision of the question at 
issue; and, though it is quite obvious that the 
Vice President, and not the question as to his 
powers, is the real object at which “ Patrick Hen- 
ry” aims, I will not follow his example. Without 
going into a full or formal argument upon the 
powers of the Vice Président, as the presiding 
officet of the Senate, I will at once refer to the 
rule of the Senate, which is very short, and must 
of itself be regarded asdeciding the question. 
What does it provide? That “if a member be 
called to order for words spoken, the exceptiona- 
bie words shall be immediately taken down in 
writing, that the President may be better enabled 
to judge.” Will it be pretended that this rule 
pivesthe power to the Vice President to call a 
Senator to order for words spoken ? On the con- 
trary, even admitting that the power of calling 
a Senater to order for such words, would be, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, an incident to the 
power of presiding over the Senate, does not this 
rule contain a clear and decided implication, that 
the power of the Vice Presidemt, in such cases, is 
appellate merely ? This conclusion becomes still 
more obvious, when we advert to the rule of the 
House of Representatives on the same subject. 
The nineteeuth rule of that House expressly con- 
fers upon the speaker the power, aud exp: 
makea it his duty to tall a member to order, in ca- 
ses of this description. It is in these words—“ if 
any member, in speaking, or otherwise, transgress 
the rules of the House, the er or any 
emer may, call him to order.” The striking 
contrast between this rule and the correspondin 

rule of the Senate, goes far, of itself, to justi 

the construction which the Vice President has 
put upon the latter. Where one of the two pre- 
siding otlicers of the co-ordinate branches of the 
satne legislature is expressly invested with a pow- 
er, and the other is not only not expressly invest- 
ed with it, but impliedly divested of it ; the lat- 
ter officer would be justly chargeable with a de- 
sire to exten:l his powers by unwerrantable impli- 
cation and forced construction, if he were to 
maintain that they were, under such dissimilar 
provisions, equal to the powers of the former. 
It can scarecly he doubted, that, in the frequent 
revisions of the rules of the two Houses, those; 
which relate to the same subject have been care- 
fully composed ; and it may, therefore, be very 


proyisions of the two corresponding rules in ques- 
tion, was not without an object. The difference 
of she. relation of the es Preside * and the 
spenker, to the respective bodies over which they 
preside, is the'reagon, no doubt, of this difference 
in the rules. The Vice Prerident holding his 
office by virtue of the popular choice, and not by 
the ehoice of the body over which he i it 
would seem to be proper thathe should not be 
clothed with the delicate and invidious power of 
pronounéing a Senator out of order for “ words 
speken,” unti! some member of the body shold 
deem it proper iq eall him to order. 

But your correspondent seems to suppose that 
the practice of the Vice President has been in- 
covsistent with the principle of his decision : 
and he adduces, as a proof of it, the fact that the 
Vice President called Mr. Dickerson to order for 
commencing a debate uper a gucstion that did 
not admit of any discussien al aii! ‘Those powers 
of diserimination must be exceedingly feeble that 


are.incapable of perceivi the «i . the 
manifest and striking difference. between this 
question anda question affecting the latitude or 
Jreedom of debate. A question of the latter de- 
scription, necessarily presupposes that it isin or- 
der to debate the subject. 

Nothiag can be more clear, than that the pow- 
er of the Vice President to call a tnensber to or- 
der, who attempts to debate a qnestion that is 


decision, that he cannot call a member to order: 
hy restraining the latitude or freedom of debate. 
In the one case, he —— * no * by =< 
ak, and nothing can be said; in the other, h 
— have to decide that a particular member is 
out of order, for speaking particlar words. The 
former decision affects the right of debate, and 
operates upon all the Senators ; the latter would 
affect the freedom of debate, and operate upon a 
particular member, upur the ground expressly, 
that he had transgressed the rules which put lim- 
its to the latitude of discussion. If we consult 
tha usage of the English Parliament, we shall 
perceive additional reasons fur believing that the 
Vice President has taken a correct view of his 
powers. In the House of Lords, the presiding of- 
ficen, the lord chancellor, stands in the same ir- 
responsible relation to the body over which he 
presides, that the’ Vice President does to the Sen- 
ate; and, accordingly, we find that he never has 
assumed the power of calling to order fur words 
spoken. ‘This power belongs to the body of lords 
themselves; and Mr. Randolph’s assertion, that 
there is no instance in the history of their pro- 
ceedings, in which the lord chancellor tas exer- 
cised the power in question, stands uncontradict- 
ed, and, } believe, is undeniable. Neither does 
the practice of the House of Commons warrant 
the idea, that the high power of restraining the 
freedom of debate, belongs, of course, to the 
presiding officer, inte extent in which it is 
claimed for the Vice President. The usuge of 
that House, on this puint, cannot be questioned. 
It is laid down in Jefferson's manual page 56, 
that “ disorderly words are not to be noticed till 
the member has finished his speech; then the 
person objecting to them, and desiring them to be 
taken down by the clerk at the table, must repeat 
them.” The member may justify or explain his 
words, or he may apologize ; but, in either case, 
“ the sense of the House is taken,” and not the 
opinion of the s ers. f ‘ 

But, after all, the power of the Vice President 
must depend upon the rules and usages of the 
Senate.’ “ Patrick Henry” acknowledges that 
the powerin question is not conferred by the rules 
of theSenate ; and it may be confidently affirm- 
ed, that it is not sanctioned by the usage of that 
body. The vldest members can cite no single 
instance in which it has been exercised by he 
presiding officer. Your correspondent refers, in 
vague and geueral terms, tothe practice of Aaron 
Burr ; but it would have been much more satis- 
factory if he had adduced the instances in which 
that officer exercised this disputed power. Little 
scrupulous as le wasin assuming power, and 
slight as is the weight of his example in such 
cases, I do not believe he ever exercised it in a 
single instance. 

But a much higher authority—that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson—may be cited to sustain the view taken of 
this question by the present Vice President. 

In his valedictory address to the Senate, (see 
the National Intelligenéer, 2d March, 180!) he ex- 
pressly designates hts power over the debates of the 
Senate as “ the umpirace of the Vice President,” 
than which no word in the language so strongly 
implics an appellate jurisdiction ouly. 

But, when to these reasons and illustrations in 
support of the view taken of the subject by the 
Vice President, we add the fact. that the Senate 
has acquiesced in its correctness, every ground of 
cavil would seem to be removed. If that body, 
or any member of it,did not concur in the decis- 
ion, doubtless some attempt would have beeo 
made to alter the rules, so as to give this disputed 
power to the Vice President expressly. No such 
attempt has been made, which clearly justifies 
the inference that there is no difference of opin- 
ion on the subject between the Senate and its 
presiding officer. _ 

Why, then, have we all this clamor against the 
Vice President? What has he done? Has he 
attempted to usurpa dangerovs power? The 
very reverse. His construction limits his oton 
powers, and enlarges those of the Senaie. Cau 
any possible mischief result fromit? Gught a 
dehate, involving the coniuct and motives of ex- 
ecutive officers, to be checked by the chair, when 
every member of the Senate deems it to be in or- 
der? Itisin the-power of any Senator, who 
thinks a debate disorderly, to callin the jurisdic- 
tion of the chair, and place the respousibility of 
deciding the question of ordér on tue Vice Pres- 
ident ; and yet so restless and reckiess is the spir- 
it of accusation against that officer, that he is 
made responsible for the denunciations uttered in 
the Senate against the administration, when not 
a single friend of the administration, in that body, 
believes them to be out of order. I presume 


ry. |“ Patrick Henry” wil! not be disposed to pay so 


ponr a compliment to the firmness of those Sena- 
tors who are friendly to the administration, as to 
suppose that, thoug they believed a speaker to 
be out of order in denouncing it, they would so 
far shrink from the performance of their duty as 
to abstain from calling him to order. 1f, howev- 
er, it shonld hereafter uppear to the Senate that 
the Vice President ought to be clothed with the 
power in controversy, they can at any moment 
confer it by express rule ; and it is assurediv het- 
ter, under those circumstances, that a public offi- 


to have them enlarged if necessary, than to as- 
sume doubtful powers, particularly when those 
powers are invidious in their nature, and peculiar- 
ly liable to be abused. : 

I shall pass over the charge of ambition, which 
ison this occasion, gratuitously and wantonly 
urged against the Vice President, as nothing can 
be more strikingly ridiculous than to found such 
a charge, upon the fact of his giving a rigid con- 
struction to the charter of his own powers. 
Those who usurp power, and not those who ab- 
stain from the improper assumption of it, are the 
persons who are justly obnoxiousto the charge 
of ambition. , 





[From the National Banger.] 
ATTACK ON BUCHANAN?’S STATION, 1792. 
« Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
——with lust of murd’ruus deeds 
Gleam’d like a basilisk from woods in view 
The ambush'd focman’s eye——."—Gcrtrude of Wyoming. 

In the early history cf Indian warfare in the 
state of Tennessee, the gallant and successful de- 
fence of Buchanan's station holds a distinguished 
0s The history of this “ affair,” is briefly as 

ollows. 

In the summer of 1792, a conference was held 
at the farm of General James Robertson ; who 
bas been emphatically styled the “father of West 
Tennessee,” between the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, for the purpose of adjusting those differ- 
ences which had caused the effusion of so much 
blood. At this conference several chiefs and 
warriors of the Cherokees attended, but from the 
course of- subsequent events, it wou! seem, not 
with a view of ing the tomahawk aod smok- 


spying out the “nakedness of the land,” and as- 
certaining when and where an attack might be 
made with the best of success. Amongst 
these chiefs and warriors, was one, who was fre- 
quently Leard to say, that “ before the leaves fell 
an attack would be inade upon some of the white 





nor debateable. is perfectly consistent with bis 


settlements.” Th intimation excited some a- 


cer should construe his own powers strictly, go as. 


ing the calumet of peace, but for the purpose of 


larm in the different stations, as. it was not 
known at what point the gathering storm would 
burst, it had, however, the good effect of inducing 
the settlers to prepare for the worst, and after 
the discussions of the council, the stations were 
generally placed in a better state of defence. 

Buchanan's station was situated immediately 
on the road leading from Nashville to the Chero- 
kee nation, four miles from the former place. It 
occupied a high ground on the right bank of Mill 
creek, and like all the other stations or forts in 
the country, consisted of a few log cabins, sur- 
rounded by a slender picket. Major Buchanan, 
who was at the council above mentioned, invited 
several of the Cherokees. to accompany him 
home, where he entertained them with hospitali- 
ty and kindness, They carefully viewed the sit- 
uation of the fort; examined its condition, and 
means of resistance, and several times remarked 
to Major Buchanan, that “such a fort could make 
but a feeble defence.” On their return to their 
nation, they no doubt reported all they had seen, 
which induced the determination to undertake 
that enterprise, which resulted in their discomfi- 
ture and defeat. When the Cherokees departed, 
the station was placed in the best state of de- 
fence the means of its occupants would permit, in 
order that they might be prepared for any emer- 

ency. 

About the beginning of September, 1792, Jo- 
seph Durat a Frenchman, who had resided seve- 
ral years among the Indians, and Dick Fendle- 
stone, a hulf-bred Cherokee, arrived from the 
Cherokee nation, and taade known that it was de- 
cided to attack Buchanan’s station, on or about 
the 20th September, and if successful, it was in- 
‘tended to fall upon the other stations in the 
neighborhood, and upon Nashville. General 
Robertson, on receiving this information, con- 
ceived it to be entitled to sufficient credit, con- 
nected with the hints thrown out at the council, 
to authorize a call upon the militia. He accord- 
ingly ordered the wilitia to assemble at Rains’ 
station, properly provided with arms and amuni- 
tion; anc in obedience thereto, about three hun- 
drec men, nearly the whole effective force of the 
district, assembled.at the place. Iv order to as- 
certain the truth of the report of Burat,and be 
apprized in due time of the approach of the ex- 
pected enemy, Abraham Castleman, a man of 
bold and daring spirit, an excellent woodsman, 


sent out as u spy. Castleman with all the cau- 
tion of an excellent woodsman, proceeded as far 
as the Black Fox camp, a little beyond where 
Murfreesborough now stands, and having discov- 
ered Indian trucks, he returned. This circum- 
stance tended to confirm the report of Durat ; 
but as the time mentioned by him for the attack 
had now escaped, and as Watts, the Ceherokee 
chief, had repeatedly assured Governor Blount of 
his peaceful intentions, the apprehensions of the 
settlers wer’ quieted ; indeed so secure did they 
feel, that the troops who had been collected were 
discharged, and returned to their respective 
homes. ‘Those who were at Buchanan’s station, 
not feeling entirely secure, about the 26th of-Sep- 
tember, seut out Jonathan Gee aud Seward Clay- 
ton as spies ; they proceeded some distance and 
met the Indians advancing; but being decoy- 
ed and killed, (as was afterwards ascertain- 
ed,) by the Indians, dressed after the fash- 
ion of the Whites. the fort remained in igno- 
rance of their approrch. Relying upon their 
spies, and apprehending no danger, they had not 
taken the usual precaution of placing “ centinels 
upon the wails.” = 
~ About nuduighe Son the last day of September, 
the moon full, and. shining with unusual bright- 
ness, a body uf Indians, hetween seven and eight 
hundred in number, advanced in hostile array, 
against this, to all appearance, feeble fort. The 
were tommanded by Watts, a half-bred Cheokee, 
of noble aad commanding person, who had giv- 
en many proofs of magnanimfty and humanity, 
and a distinguished chief of the Shawnees, whose 
nume is not recollected. ‘The station, feeble as 
it was, contained within its walls, bold and de- 
termined spirits, accustomed to deeds of daring, 
who were never known to shrink {rom danger 
and io whose ears, the war-whoop, so appalling 
to a uovice in war, was familiar. The first inti- 
mation those within the station bad of their ap- 
wroach, was from the noise of cattle and the 
barking of dvgs. ‘I'wo men in a block house, a- 
waked by the noise, looked out and distinctly saw 
a body of about sixty Indiaus approaching ; un- 
dismayed by their superiority of number, and 
th: formidable front they displayed, they raised 
their guns and fired ; the Indians immediately 
returned the fire, and the woods resonnded with 
the war-whoops. This roused the remainder. of 
the garrison, consisting of only twenty men, and 
severai women and children. Each man flew to 
his post, deterinined to repulse the enemy or die 
a glorious death. The women were no less bold 
and resolute ; in the hour of danger, they seem 
to hove forgotten the tenderness of their nature, 
and calling into action all their heroism, they 
shared the glory of the defence with their fathers, 
husbands and brethers. The Indians soon sur- 
rounded the fort, fired into the port-holes, and 
several times attempted to set fire to one of the 
biock houses; for a moment this little garrison 
thonght all was Ipst, surrounded as they were by 
n numerous foe, and expected to fall victims to 
the scalping knife and tomahawk. Determined, 
however, to sell theic lives as dearly as possible, 
they kept up « vigorous fire, and several of the 
assailants were seen.tefall. The action was 
maintained about an tour, when the Shawnee 
chief was killed, and the leader, Waits, severely 
wounded. The face of affairs now changed ; 
dispirited by the death of the Shawnee and the + 
wound of Waits, the Indians precipitately re- 
trea:ed, carrying with them a quantity of corn, 
and a number of hogs. ir loss was never 
correctly ascertained, but at a treaty held subse- 
quently, there were admitted to be about thirty 
kided. In the fort not one was killed by the en- 
emy; one man, a brave son of Erin, was severely 
wounded by the bursting of a blunderbuss, into 
which he bad put a double charge. 
In consequence of this signal repulse and de- 
feat, the intended attack upon Nashville was a- 
bandoned. Jt is highly probable that if Watts 
and the Shawnee chief had agreed in opinion, or 
lind the advice of Watts been adopted, the re- 
sult would have been different, and all the sta- 
tions m the neighborbond would have fallev. 
Watts, more cool and calculating, was in favour 
| of lying near the fort until it should be open in 
the morning, and its defenders dispersed, or off 
their rege 2 in; the Shawnee on the 
contrary, thought it so easy a conquest, that he 
was for attacking at once and then marching di- 
rectly to Nashville, where he hoped to richly re- 
wasded by the spoils of the inhabitants. Fortu- 
nately for the Whites, the advice of the latter 
was adopted, and the fort saved from the horrors 
of an Indiau massacre. 
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OCTOR OSGOOD has removed from School St. 
to the cornerof Federal and Wilk-treets. 


and well acquaiated with Indian warfare, was | 


“The Fulton Rhode-Island and New-London Steam- 





ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop 
per, Shect-Iron, and Tin-Plale Wares. 

The subscriber wiil at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made in the best manner. Such has been the revolu- 
tion in the business of manufacturing Tin-Ware, that 
no establishment for that purpose can be advanta- 
geously supported withoat the use of this machinery. 

t is now in general use in almost every State in the 
Union, and has deen introduced into England, and is 
there highly approved. - Application for these ma- 
chines may be made to eitber of the following men- 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the mapufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut. 

SEPH PECK, Palentee. 


AGESTS. 
Traman B. Sa Boston. 
e Yale” South Reading, } Massachusetts. 
Simoa Pettes, Bellows’ Falls, Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Portland, Maio 
Giver Beckley, —— mae 
jonathan Morrison, ortsmout! . 
Timothy Gridley, ® Exeter, New-Hampshire. 
Andrew 800. rovidence, 
William L. Melville, Newport. _§ Rhode-Ieland. 
William Austin, Albany, 
Peter Swain, No. 84, 
-York, * New-York. 
John Haglett, corner 3 j 
— Schreck 38" ; 
jamue rac 4 . 
Market-street, } Philadelphia, | 
a . 
rye ey —— Pittteborg, — 
Normand Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dultey & Son, Wheeling, Virginia. . 
Cowdin & Sanderson, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Isaac Maasfield, Louisville, Kentneky. 
Alabama. 


Daniel Partridge, Mobile, 
Feb. 3. 





COLOGNE WATER, 
DISTILLED AND WARRANTED’ PURE AND GENUINE, 
BY FRANCIS CAFFIN, FROM PARIS. 


HIS WATER, composed of the finest and most 

- delicate ARomatics of the VEGrTABLE Kino- 

DoM, is distinguished by its volatile spirit, ite perfume 
and its vivifying properties. 

it is used for the cure and relief of the head-ach, 
ear-ach, tooth-ach, gout, rheumatism, cramp, numb- 
ness, wounds, bruises, cuts, sprains, burne, stiffness of 
neck, painsiu the side, &c. &c. 

In Faintings it is superior to any other application. 
It isan antidote io infection, and purifies the air in 
Close and warm rooms. Its effects. are as ble 
and innocent as they are salutary, and it may be used 
with sat fear. 

At Balls and Assemblies, as well as in travelling in 
warm weather, it willbe found iuvigorating and re- 
fréshing. It bas a beantiful effect.on. the ‘skem,* te- 
moving pimples, spots, redness, suaburn, and all cu- 
taneous eruptions, and preserves the skin from chap- 
ping.’ It may be taken internally with perfect safety 
in cases of cholic, flatulency, and various other pains 
that flesh ie heir. to. 

. In fact, such are its virtues and effects that in Eu- 
rope, it is called the Wospzarc:. Waren oF 
Cotocnr. 


Each bottle is enveloped in printed dircctions for its 
use. 
Price per box of 6 hexagon bottles, §1,80, single 
bottle, 44 cents.—Price per box of 6 long bottles, 
$1,50, single bottle 37 1-2 cents. 
EA liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his PAPER 
WAREHOUSE, No. 33, Broad-street, and may be 
had. of Bartlett & Brewer, L. C. Bowles, J. 1. wn, - 
L. H. Bradford, Cottons & Barnard, 8. Clark, E. L. 
Eliot, B. C. Frobisher, O. C. Greenleaf, J. 8. 
Hastings, Hooton & Powell, Heor Hooper, John 
J. Low, Josiah Loring, Lincoln & Edmands, Munroe 
& Francis, S. H. Parker,, 8. S. & W. R.Sumner, W. 
8, & H. White, Wakefield & Smith, Welles & Gels- 
ton, Wolcott & Gelston, and J. B. Wing. Washing- 
ton-street ; J. B. Jones, Maynard & Noyes, and-N. & 
D. Lombard, Market-street ; J. W. Burditt, and N. 
8. Simpkins, Court-street ; Thomas Wells, Union. 
street; Howard & Reed and I. T. Dupee, Hanorer- 
street; |. W. Goodrich, and D. Felt & Co. State- |! 
street ; W. B. Blasland, Congress-street ; E. Wight, 
Milk. street. —ALS0 OF— 
S. Kidder, & Co. Charlestown. 
E. Porter, and B. F. Brown, Salem. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport, 
D. Kimball, Childs & Sparhawk, and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth. 

N. Swift, Andorer. 
- C. Harris, Worcester. 

T. Fletcher, Portland. April 21. 

i. TO THE LADIES. 

‘T having been frequently suggested to the sub 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number am his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call at a 
SHOE STORE erclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MA RKET-STREET, is intend- 
ed particularly for that purpose. 
He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commandr. 
As om yc LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a ter variety of pattesns,— 
many of which, he flatters himeelf, are designed with 
more taste, than can be fond at any other store. 

OQ LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
tf. 





Oct. 8. 





Boat Lines to Boston. 


The Steam-PRoats Washington, 
Capt. Elihu 8. Benker, Con- 
icut, Wm. Comstock, Ful- 
Robert S. Bunker, will 
leave New York as follows: 

FOR PROVIDENCE. A boat will be despatched 
a Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 3 o'clock, 


FOR NEW LONDON. A boat will depart every 
Monday aad Friday. at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

FROM PROVIDENCE. A boat will be despatch- 
ed every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 3 
o'clock P. M. 

FROM NEW LONDON. A boet will be 
el every Wednesday aed Sundey at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

May !2. ef 










' MASONIC. 

: eo Anniversary of the birth of Saist John the 
Baptist, will be celebrated by Hiram Lodge, in 
Lexington, on the twenty-fourth of June next. Lodges 
and Brethren of every degree are respect iavited 
to attend witb the jewels and clothing of order. 
THEODORE KEATING, 








at April MK. 


Secretary of Hintm Lodge. 


tention of the public to the 


x & HUDSON have for sale, a 


Camblet at 
—tined Top Coats and Surtoats, of all colors andg@e 


IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
PPTs in Boston and its vicinity, who 
flicted with the habit of Storamerieg ot 4 
iog, have now av opportanity ef acquirieg an 
and fluent utterance, by applying to U. W. W! 4 
15, can =a - has tanght in Mrs, 
ew-York Institution for correcting Impediments of 
Speech, frou its firet establishment © acd has * 
his poseession certificates of success, which wil) tat. ES 
fy all who may feel intrerested in the vubject. Beg | 
the following testimonial of gentlemen who rent fg | 
in science and literature, renderd further evidence ef jb. 
the efficacy of the system unnecessary. e 
New-York, April 12, 1999,. 
faving received from Mrs. Leich an expla : 
her theory for the correction of Stammering and 
impediments of speech, and having visited her Inthe, 
tion, it is with great pleasure that we offer to the mah. 
lic our testimony in her favour. iq 
Fromrthe many instances we there sew of cure, eres 
when the habit had been of very long standing, 
well as from the assurances of many respectable pen 
sons, of the great advantages they had derived fem 
her instruction, we sincerely believé it will prove g © 
public ben-fit ; aud we hope that Mrs. Leigh maya 
tain the patronage her ingenuity and perse : 
patience have so well deserved. We do not Ss 
further to add our conviction that an adherence (0 her 
rules on the part of the pupil is ail that is requisite (ps 
effect a perfect cure. i 
Siened, SAMUEL LL. MITCHILL, M.D. 
Professor of Materia Medica aed Botany in the Usiy 


versity of New-York. : 
JOHN McVICKAR, D.D | 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Columbia College, ©) 
JAS. R. MANLY, M. D. 
President of the New-York State Medical Society, 
JOHN WATTS, Jer. M.D. | 
Physician —* the New York Hospital | 
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Patent Sponge Boots for Horses’ Fect. 
HE Subscriber continues to manufacture the 
above article, and respectfully solicits the af | 
general use of this vy 

important appendage to every stable where a 4 
horro is kept. The very general approbation expresp | 
ed by those who, have used thdm the last season, | 
leaves no doubt that in the duuble capacity of 3 " 
ventive and curative, the PATENT SPONGE © 
BOOT is the best which has ever been applied agaiost 
all diseases in a horse's foot, arising from heat of oveg | 
dryness, and though these have a great variety of ape | 
pearances and names, (such as sand cracks, cor af 
ed-heele, thrushes, fale quarters, &c.) they are bev 
lieved to originate all from ose cetee. These Boog” 
being calculated to use at night whiet the horse stands 
in the stable, render any loss of his daily services al 
together uonecessary, and keeping the hoof 

















4 
4 
ES 
$ 


ina 
fectly natural state of moisture, give him ease nat 4 
freedom in travelling, besides g hi 


lameness. Kindness to this very eeefel animal, e 
private interest, alixe prompt to the general use of 
the Sponge Boot. , i 
Innumerable certificates of unqualifed approbatic 
could be obtained from gentlemen who have had them 
ured on thajr horees, daring the last summer, but the | 
manufacturer only — ——— reſer per⸗ 
sonally, any one who may wish ta inquire, to a gentle. 
man of —— —— —— to. 
stable keepers o t res it ol 
ws JAMES BOYD, 
Collar and Harness Maker, 24, Merchant’s-Row. a 
April 14. eoptt, % 


XHIBITION THIS DAY. for the 
this city, TWO SPLEADID PAINTINGS: 


the Colnmbian Hall, (late Museum) Common-st 
One is a genuine Painting, by that gost distin 
ed artist, P. P. Rubens, of the 16th Century, 
senting the Banquet of Herod, which 
pe jy De surpasse 
The other is a HY and 
resentation of the treaty of Ghen 
by a lady—a ——* that will — —* * 
the painter, and proves that geai highest. 
der is not alone confined to the male sex. 
They will be exhibited for a short time prepara 
to their sale. Ladies who are attachéd to the 
arts will experience.a high gratiGcation in vie 
these paintings, 
In addition to the above exhibition, are added 
splendid collection of Cabinet Pictures, the works 
the most distinguished masters of the 16th cent 
viz ; Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, Salvator Resa, 
cola, Pousin, Soyders, Polemberg, Napolitano, St 
Seggars, Steenwyck, Scalkes, Hondescofler, &c. fc, 
forming altogether perhaps the most splendid asee: +7 
plage of Pictures ever introduced into any city in the & 
nioa. a © 
QQ7" Open from 8 o'clock id the morning till 7 ia” 



































the evening. * ag 4 
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SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 
— Warchouse, No. 5, —— a 
—— t of bony eae and Ek t J 
their line 
the kind in the United States 
blue and fancy colored C 


endless variety of Fancy Art 

cluding fancy Cravats, (of bar aay 

Betts, Suspenders, Shags, Plushes, Pearl Butte 
Also, as usual, a assortment of F 


MADE CLOTHING; and Plaid 
, Coats, lined with silk, wadded and 
‘0 


oe 
’ 


~ 


Drese Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, Us 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Cravats, Gi 
and é aoe every artic 
tached to a gentieman’s le de 
Additions are constantly making of such Geols $8 
are fashionable and rare, and no exertion is * 
render the above Establishment one of the Srst of he 
kind. : 
(>Loxpox Fasszoss, per London Packet. eff 
Oct. 7. : eoptf 





4 
THOMAS HEDGES, * oe 
O. 46, Court-street, — ee 
able Apartments, General ¥ 
spectfally informs his Patsops, that Orden OF ; 


may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, 4 
article of —— —— tes pow 
ba ia . — 

— Lines Roller Blinds | 
Carpets made #1usual. * 


— 
o Je 


— 








Ww, — 

oe THIRTY. toma of By * 

ached at the Laboratory di 

. preseason i eed etre thn Bo Sealy oe i 

terms inqui 0. Ss 

“May 5. — — — —— 1 

SJAMIS JACOBS, Je. Ke. 71», Cowtevet 

comer of Brattlo-ctrect, has reoetveh, tor Sem a 
extensive assortment of Artificial 068, 


which are very elegant, 20:4 of the latest s tyle- 
a large qeactity of lew jwiced Flower, 
the couutry trade. Count:y Tracers ae 








Lexington, March, A. 1 52%. epts24. 


examine them =a 
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AND FIFTY C 

the selmcrober of at 
the quarter out pay C 
ya 
Sc 
[Frem the I 
ADDAESS TO BR. « 
TUR DEA’ 
* Tie Qresse—bet | 


Oa, ð 
Permit a sorry tran 
Aadd 


(Ve shed my shilli 
Ive b 

Of ah. aan al 
Of thy Me rie ⸗ 
ee erat 


1 was the Damon of 
Ando 
Like | 
Tenderly —— b 
Whenever | approa 
Flapped hie prodigi: 
Tt ma’ 


— To thiak of it !—ni 


Fuchanging gratefe 
For 00 our former d 
1 bribed him with s 
The best of his aflec 
And well he love: | 

Exoe 
it makes me blush { 
1 have eo truly kep 


Here 
The cacket,—but ¢! 
The den is rifled of 
Ah w 
This fresh free nic t 


And sete me ** 


The grander of hi 

Tells adark tale of 

The very beaste jan 
The 


e 
Leaneth his head 4 
The Hyena’s laugh 
The Wild Cat frets 
The Panther e 

Te w 


And looke askance: 


The Heater Pty 
oor 
Sheds fi lear 
Sheds — 


Oh Me. Cross, how 
To grief, when hug 
How few lament 
Bat oh the univers 
At har 


When, like wok: 
The Elephantine 


Were 

Men that had never 
Hard-bearted edi 
Theis 

And « 

Com went f 
That grief bas le 
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